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PREFACE 


It is of more than ordinary consequence that the document which 
follows be read with attention in the United States by men in public 
life, by journalists and by students of international policies and 
relations. This particular project for limitation of armament is not 
likely to be proceeded with as herein outlined. Nevertheless, the 
project has been so widely discussed both in this country and in 
Europe, and some of the circumstances attendant upon its formula- 
tion have been so sharply criticised on both sides of the Atlantic, 
that the project should be studied precisely as it is and not as it has 
sometimes been reputed to be. No more vigorous criticism of the 
project has been offered than by the authoritative voice of Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, whose address, delivered on November 5 last, 
is printed in this document. The record of debate on this subject 
in the House of Lords on November 7 will also be found most 
illuminating. 

Perhaps it will be best for the reader to begin with item No. 26, 
which is the statement by Lord Cushendun made at Geneva on August 
30 last, briefly outlining the history and development of the project. 
This may be followed by a reading of items No. 13 and No. 14, which 
clearly indicate that the suggestion for preliminary and intimate 
conferences on the part of nations, other than the United States, was 
made by the American representative during the eighth public meet- 
ing of the Fifth Session of the Preparatory Commission on the 
Limitation of Armament on March 23, 1928, with a desire to help to 
advance the consideration of the whole project. 

It can hardly be expected that in the discussion of these difficult 
and delicate matters no project will be brought forward, even in 
the best of faith, which will be found acceptable by every other 
government which is a party to a given international conference. 
Open-mindedness, however, and freedom from unkind and ungener- 
ous suspicion are as essential in formal international intercourse as 
they are in the private life of gentlemen. 

The conviction may again be recorded that little progress will be 
made toward the most desirable limitation of naval armament until 
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those who are deputed to carry forward the official negotiations and 
discussions turn their backs once and for all upon the discarded past 
and face the realities of the present and of the future. The Pact of 
Paris solemnly renounces war as an instrument of national policy. 
There is, therefore, no reason why the naval strength of any given 
nation should be as great as, or greater than, the naval strength of 
any other nation. 

Cities and towns adjust the size and the character of their several 
police forces to the demonstrated needs of their own patrol and 
relief work. They do not stop to inquire just what may be the size 
or composition of the police force of some other city or town whether 
at home or abroad. Each community minds its own police business 
in its own best way and does not drill or arm its police to defend or 
protect it against any contemplated assault by the police of its 
neighbor. The Pact of Paris, if sincere and honest, brings just this 
situation into existence as between civilized nations. Each one of 
these should now be able to organize and equip its own police force, 
whether on land or sea, from its own point of view alone and without 
any reference whatever to the size and character of any other 
national police force. 

All formulas of parity and of proportionate development of navies 
are out of date. They mean nothing unless it is still proposed, in the 
face of the Pact of Paris, to use these navies for some form of inter- 
national war. The people of the United States have solved the prob- 
lem of armament so far as concerns their army. It now remains for 
them quickly to solve this problem so far as concerns their navy. 
Let it be the American people which in these modern days first pro- 
claims and illustrates Peace on Earth, Good Will toward Men! 


NIcHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 


New York,{December 25, 1928. 
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OF ARMAMENT 


PAPERS REGARDING THE LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENT— 
BRITISH WHITE PAPER 


[Reprinted from Miscellaneous No. 6 (1928), Cmd. 3211] 


No. 1 


EXTRACT FROM THE OPENING SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT, AT THE THIRD 
SESSION OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON DISARMAMENT, 
MARCH 2I~—APRIL 26, 1927 


THE PRESIDENT.—The work of the third session of our Commis- 
sion will doubtless be the heaviest, but at the same time it is more 
clearly defined than that of preceding meetings. 


* aa * * * 


The work of our Commission is not to find the basis of a purely 
theoretical understanding; it is to reach some concrete results, to 
establish agreements with regard to principles, to lay the foundations 
of the Convention, and even, if possible, to draft the text of a Con- 
vention which would greatly simplify the work of the general Con- 
ference. 


No. 2 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH BY VISCOUNT CECIL OF CHELWOOD AT THE 
PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON MARCH 21, 1927 


The British Government have, I need not say, in common with 
all the other Governments, been considering this question with the 
greatest care, and they have thought that probably the best way they 
can help in a solution of this very grave question is to present to this 
Commission a draft project of Convention, not, of course, with a 
view of imposing the solutions there stated upon their colleagues— 
that would be an absurd pretension—but to form the basis of a dis- 
cussion which we hope will be more fruitful than any other way of 
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approaching this delicate and difficult subject. I have drawn up that 
Convention, and before I proceed with my observations I will ask the 
Secretariat to be good enough to hand round copies in English and 
French of that Convention. 


No. 3 


PRELIMINARY DRAFT CONVENTION FOR THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 
(NAVAL SECTIONS) SUBMITTED BY THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


Chapter III—Naval Armaments 


7. As to each of the classes of ships mentioned in Table II of 
Annex I, the tonnage of any one ship, the number and tonnage of 
all the ships in that class and the calibre of the guns mounted in 
such ship must not exceed the figures there set down. The calibre of 
the torpedo carried by any ship shall not exceed . 

8. The High Contracting Parties accept and will shane the 
rules set out in Annex II* relating to the replacement of vessels of 


war. 
9. Each of the High Contracting Parties accepts, so far as it is 


not already bound thereby, Articles 13 to 18 (inclusive) of the Treaty 
signed at Washington on the 6th February, 1922, for the Limitation 
of Naval Armaments. 


*Not drawn up. 
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Type of Warship 


Battleships and 
Battle Cruisers 


Cruisers 


ANNEX [| 


Table II—Naval Armaments 


Part I—Explanatory Statement 


Description 


Warships of great displacement that embody the 
maximum armament protection and mobility which 
it is practical to combine in a single vessel. 

In the Battle Cruiser armament and protection are, 
in some degree, sacrificed to speed. 


Warships of medium displacement in which moderate 
armament and protection are combined with great 
speed. 





Aircraft Carriers 


Destroyers  (in- 
cludes Flotilla 
Leaders) . 


Submarines. . | 





Warships designed for the specific and exclusive pur- 
pose of carrying aircraft. They must be so con- 
structed that aircraft can be launched therefrom 
and landed thereon. The aircraft carrier acts as a 
mobile base of operations for aircraft. 


Warships of small displacement possessing great 
speed. A gun armament effective against their own 
kind, with the torpedo as their chief weapon. May 
also be fitted to carry mines, aircraft, etc. 


Warships possessing the power of submerging which 
enables them to operate unseen, to deliver surprise 
attacks and to decline action with superior forces. 
Principal weapon, the torpedo. 


Note—There are also other types in existence, such as Coast Defence Battleships 
specially constructed for operating in the vicinity of a coast line; Torpedo Boats, which 
are small destroyers lacking in sea-keeping qualities; Sloops, Mine sweepers, etc., which 


are small types of war vessel for patrol, convoy or mine sweeping pur, : 
boats, which are specially designed for operating in shallow waters and in rivers. 


ses; River Gun- 
























Part II—Limitations of General Application 


Maximum Maximum 

Standard (Calibre of Guns 
Displacement! that may be 
Type of Warship Permitted Mounted Remarks 


Metric ie Milli- 
Tons | *°"€S | metres 


Battleships and Battle 
Cruisers ial 


Coast Defence Battleships 





Cruisers 
Aircraft Carriers . 


Destroyers (includes Flo- 

tilla Leaders) a4 
Torpedo-Boat Destroyers 
RAE ms 5. oe ass 


Torpedo Boats (includes 
Coastal Motor Boats) 








Submarines— 
Large . 
Small . 


Sloops, Mine sweepers, etc. 


River Gunboats ... . These vessels 
may not em- 


ploy the tor- 
pedo as a 
weapon. 
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No. 4 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF FRANCE, 
M. PAUL-BONCOUR, AT THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON 
MARCH 21, 1927 


I hope either to-morrow or the day after to be able to submit a 
draft Convention, and I trust that others will be able to do the same. 


No. 5 


PRELIMINARY DRAFT CONVENTION FOR THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 
(NAVAL SECTIONS), SUBMITTED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 





Chapter IV—Limitation of Naval Material 


ARTICLE 12 


The limitation of the naval armaments of each of the High Con- 
tracting Parties shall apply to the total tonnage, that is, to the 
sum of the individual tonnage of all vessels capable of being employed 
as combatant units and regarded as vessels of war within the meaning 
of the present Convention; each of the Contracting Parties shall be 
free to distribute and allocate this total tonnage as may be best for 
the purposes of security and the defence of its national interests. 


ARTICLE 13 


The tonnage of the vessels mentioned in Article 12 shall be cal- 
culated according to the following rule:— 


The standard displacement of a vessel is the displacement of 
the ship complete, fully manned, engined and equipped ready for 
sea, including all armament and ammunition, equipment, outfit, 
provisions and fresh water for crew, miscellaneous stores and im- 
plements of every description that are intended to be carried in war, 
but without fuel or reserve feed water on board. 

This assessment shall be in metric tons. 


ARTICLE 14 


The limitation of naval armaments agreed to by each of the 
High Contracting Parties is shown in the annexed Table X. 

The figures in Column I of this table represent the total tonnage 
that each of the High Contracting Parties considers it essential to 
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attain for the purposes of security and the defence of its national 


interests. 

The figures in Column II represent the total tonnage that each 
of the High Contracting Parties considers it necessary to complete 
before the expiry of the Convention. 









ARTICLE 15 





No vessel of war shall be of a tonnage exceeding . . . metric 
tons. 






ARTICLE 16 






No gun mounted in a vessel of war shall be of a calibre exceeding 
millimetres. 





ARTICLE 17 






Except in case of loss, no vessel of war shall be replaced before 
having reached the age-limit indicated in table . .. of the 


Annex. 
The age of units shall be counted as from the date of their com- 


pletion. 
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ARTICLE 18 










In assessing total tonnage, a fraction only, equal to 
per cent of the real tonnage, shall be reckoned in the case of vessels 
of war which exceed the age-limit laid down in Article 17. 


Note—The figures relating to Articles 15, 16, 17 and 18 will be fixed by the Disarmament 
Conference. . 







Table X—Limitation of Naval Material 





Total Tonnage of Vessels 
Employed in the Defence of 
Overseas Territories 


Total Tonnage of Vessels 
Employed in Home Defence 
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No. 6 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH BY VISCOUNT CECIL AT THE 18TH PUBLIC 
MEETING, HELD ON APRIL 5, 1927, ON THE NAVAL SECTIONS OF 
THE BRITISH DRAFT CONVENTION 


ViscouNnT CEcIL (British Empire).—I desire to offer a few obser- 
vations in explanation of the system of naval limitation which the 
British Government has put forward. I remember that, when I 
had the honour of addressing this Commission on a military ques- 
tion—on the limitation of military effectives—I explained that this 
was a matter which did not directly affect us, since our security 
was not bound up primarily with the strength of our land army. 
But of course, when you come to deal with naval questions, the 
matter is entirely different and there I cannot pretend to be dis- 
interested in the matter. The whole existence of the British Empire 
depends upon the security of its communications and the freedom 
of its commerce, and those two considerations, apart from others, 
make it obvious that any question of fleet limitation is a matter of 
the highest possible importance to us, and when we try to put in 
force, as a Member of the League of Nations, the obligations to put 
forward schemes for the reduction of our naval armaments to the 
lowest possible consistent with national safety, we have, of course, 
to consider very carefully any propositions which deal with the 
limitation and reduction of the fleet. 


* * * * * 


We cannot accept a system which disregards numbers altogether, 
such as the total-tonnage system, and we have a further difficulty 
about accepting it in that in practice it gives no limit either to the 
size of ships or to the calibre of the guns. 


* * * * * 


That seems to us to leave the matter too much at large, and we 
feel that it is quite essential that, in the first place, there should be 
some effective limitation of numbers, and, in the second place, that 
there should be an effective limitation both of the size of ships 
and of the size of guns. 


* * * * * 


That brings me to the conclusion which the British Government 
hold very strongly—that the only fair system, the only efficient and 
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clear system is to have in some form or another a limitation by 
classes, including, that is to say, the obvious limitation of the well- 
known descriptions of ships. I think there are some eight or nine 
which are perfectly well understood by all naval authorities, which 
are used in every book of naval statistics that is printed, whether 
they be publications by the League authorities, by Government 
authorities or by private statisticians. I will read a list of these 
descriptions: battleships, cruisers, aircraft-carriers, destroyers, tor- 
pedo-boats, submarines, sloops, mine sweepers and river gunboats. 
I think that includes the classes to be found in all textbooks dealing 
with the subject, and the British proposition is that you should 
have your fleet divided into these classes and that each of the classes 
should be limited by numbers and by the size of the ships and of the 
guns which those ships can carry. 
























* * 





* * 





* 









i I want to correct one misapprehension which appears to me to 
1 have underlain a good deal of the discussion which took place in 
| Sub-Commission A. It seems to have been assumed that, if you 
limit by classes, that means that you are to have the same proportion 
in each class, i.e., that if you have one Power which has a proportion 
of five battleships to one, you are to have the same proportion in 
every other class. That is quite untrue and is not involved in this 
system at all. On the contrary, there would be full liberty for the 
final Conference to take into consideration the requirements of each 
country and to allot to it quite different proportions in the different 
classes. 











* * * 





* * 





That is the main case I desire to put before you, and the proposal 
F | made by the British Government is clear and has been proved in 
i actual practice to be practicable. It avoids secrecy, it limits com- 
fi petition, it gives to the nations of the world a clear view of the 
> || armaments of their neighbours and of the other countries, and 
I cannot conceal from you the fact that the British Government 
attaches the greatest possible importance to the adoption of a system 
of this kind for the limitation of naval armaments. 
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No. 7 


EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECHES MADE AT THE I9TH PUBLIC MEETING ON 
APRIL 5, 1927, ON THE BRITISH AND FRENCH DRAFT CONVENTIONS 
(NAVAL SECTIONS) 


Mr. Sato (Japan).—For the moment, I propose merely to lay 
before the Commission my Government’s views as to the method 
of limiting war material. I have nothing new to say, for my Govern- 
ment upholds the views expressed by the Japanese experts in Sub- 
Commission A. 

I should like, however, to outline briefly the technical, economic 
and political arguments on which our opinion is based. 

I will begin with the French draft. That draft does not even 
draw a distinction between surface ships and submarines, which, 
from a military point of view, should be clearly distinguished. There 
is another disadvantage from the military point of view; aircraft- 
carriers are designed to carry aircraft and to be used as bases for 
air operations; if, therefore, a clear distinction were not made in 
the case of this class of ships, it would be impossible accurately to 
gauge the extent of the limitation undertaken in the air forces 
attached to the navy and distributed among its various branches. 
There would be a gain in clearness if a distinction were established 
between different classes of ships. 


* * * * * 


M. Paut-Boncour (France).—I think none of us can fail to 
realise that we have arrived at a critical point in our work. 

No limitation of armaments is possible unless it covers the three 
categories of armaments—land, air and naval; further, no limita- 
tion of naval armaments is possible if there is a difference of opinion 
between the great naval Powers and the rest that cannot be over- 
come. I hope Lord Cecil will give me credit for weighing with 
great care—as I always do, but perhaps more particularly to-day— 
the arguments he has put forward. In the first place, I appreciate 
his having openly and very honestly stated the special position of 
his own country with regard to naval armaments, which for that 
country is a vital question. No Conference would be possible if 
each country could not state here quite openly the particular reasons 
compelling it to claim a given maximum in respect of land, air or 
naval armaments. Our duty here is to conceal none of the special 
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needs of any one of us with regard either to land armaments or to 
naval armaments, or to both. And here I do not think we are 
concerned with figures; when the final decision is taken, whatever 
form of limitation is adopted, no one will dispute the fact that, 
given the special position of certain great maritime countries, these 
should retain in the figures allowed them a superiority which no one 
would think of denying them. 

Lord Cecil asks more than this. 

The Japanese delegate asks more than this. 

They ask that, apart from any figure which, in their opinion, 
will ensure to their own countries an undoubted advantage, other 
nations which have fleets and need fleets should accept an additional 
limitation of each class of craft which they possess. Here we clearly 
have a fundamental difference of opinion. 

No less frankly than the Japanese delegate and Lord Cecil have 
given the reasons which lead them to adopt this definite attitude 
with regard to tonnage and to tonnage limitation of naval armaments 
by classes, do I, taking my turn after those countries which have 
already expressed their views and before those which will no doubt 
express theirs later, wish to tell you why, although we are prepared 
for any limitations and do not seek to cancel by indirect means 
privileged maxima justified by geographical situations and vital 
necessities, we are nevertheless unable to accept this limitation by 
classes. 

* * * * + 

If you accept limitation by classes, whatever tonnage be allowed 
for each class—a question which is not at present under discussion— 
you inevitably stereotype your navy in a certain form and with a 
certain classification. The great naval Powers, to which a superior 
tonnage has been allotted in virtue of the Washington Agreements, 
can obviously contemplate with a light heart and an even mind the 
variations which may occur in technique or for any other reason. 
Their supremacy is assured by the capital ships at their disposal 
which Washington allows them and which they keep up. Their 
anxieties? The doubts which perplex some Powers do not exist 
for them. But for those Powers whose future is a blank, or nearly 
so; for those that deliberately, in the period immediately following 
the war, wished to effect the inevitable reductions which should 
follow, and which we are here to effect; for those countries that 
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have only retained freedom of development in respect of small 
units; for them, any unexpected changes which may occur in naval 
technique, at a time when everything is in a state of flux, clearly 
involve a problem which they cannot solve in its entirety and for a 
given length of time. 


* 6 * * * 


The Hon. HuGu Gipson (United States of America).—I should 
like to preface my remarks by saying that I am in complete agree- 
ment with what M. Paul-Boncour said—that we are not here to 
deal with actual figures or ratios. I agree that we are here to deal 
with the general aspects of the problem which is presented by 
seeking to agree upon some method of limitation, and I should 
like to have that borne clearly in mind in connexion with what 
I am about to say—that my remarks are addressed entirely to the 
technical difficulties of finding a generally acceptable method of 
limitation without reference to figures or ratios, or to any given 
country or any group of countries. 


* * * x * 


The American delegation has found no reason to change the 
views of its technical advisers as they were set forth in detail on 
pages 81 to 85 inclusive of the report of Sub-Commission A. This 
fully set forth our views as to the desirability of the method of 
limitation by classes. We find that an insuperable objection to 
the method of limitation of naval armaments by the limitation of 
total tonnage lies in the application of this method as set forth in 
the second clause of this article of the French draft:— 

‘Each of the High Contracting Parties shall be free to dis- 


tribute and allocate its total tonnage as may be best for the 
purposes of security and the defence of its national interests.” 


We feel that such an application would be in no sense consistent 
with the primary purpose of any Disarmament Conference as I 
have stated it. Such an application would not do away with the 
competition in naval armaments; on the contrary, it practically 
invites such competition by opening wide the door for it. 

The provision allowing each country to be free to distribute 
and arrange the total tonnage allowed to it, without providing 
in the agreement for the allocation of such tonnage, contains the 
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germ of eventual competition. Such an application would not 
lessen international suspicion, uneasiness and mistrust; indeed, 
it is hard to imagine any system which would tend to create suspicion 
and mistrust more than secret building programmes conceived and 
laid down under such loose conditions. 

We grant that limitation by total tonnage may be effective in 
the case of small navies having only very limited categories of 
combatant craft, but even in such cases the application, as dealt 
with in the second clause of this article, is open to serious objection. 
It would be practicable if each State had to consider its own interests 
and only its own interests. This method undoubtedly appeals to 
the individual State in that it can best provide for its own security 
by being able to allocate all or any part of the tonnage to whatever 
class it deems best without previous agreement. At the same time, 
it would be unfair to the neighbouring States, which must compete 
to provide for their security, and which would therefore be constantly 
in a state of uneasiness and mistrust. 

We believe that the maximum size of each category should be 
prescribed, also the maximum calibre of gun and the maximum 
diameter of torpedo-tube, because we are convinced that we cannot 
go wrong if we deal with tangible and visible characteristics rather 
than complicate the problem by dealing with characteristics that 
are not openly visible to all the world that cares to see. We believe 
in prescribing the maximum diameter of torpedo-tube in order to 
restrict, as far as possible, competition in that destructive weapon. 
I think it is perfectly well known to all my colleagues that we believe 
in dealing only with the tonnages in various categories because it 
seems to us that, when a limitation is placed on the total tonnage of a 
category, and the maximum unit tonnage of that category is prescrib- 
ed, a sufficiently definite limitation upon that particular category of 
ship will be effected. However, we are ready to consider the possi- 
bility of a more definite limitation if one is presented which seems to 
attain the end desired in a practical and reasonable manner. 


* * * * * 


GENERAL DE Marinis (Italy).—I entirely support the remarks 
made by M. Paul-Boncour and I shall not go over them again lest 
they should lose some of their force after the clear, accurate and 
eloquent statement he made. I wish to say that I entirely agree with 
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him and adopt all the arguments developed by him and by the other 
speakers who opposed the principle of limiting by classes but were 
in favour of limiting total tonnage, the only form of limitation which 


my country can accept. 


” 


No. 8 


EXTRACT FROM THE SPEECHES MADE AT THE 26TH PUBLIC MEETING ON 
APRIL II, 1927, ON THE FRENCH COMPROMISE PROPOSAL 


THE PRESIDENT.—The Commission has before it the French 
proposal. 


The limitation of naval armaments agreed to by each of the 
High Contracting Parties is shown in the annexed Table X. 
The figures in Column 1 of this table represent the total tonnage 
that each of the High Contracting Parties considers it essential 
to attain for the purposes of security and the defence of its 

national interests. 

The figures in Column II represent the total tonnage that each 
of the High Contracting Parties considers it necessary to 
complete before the expiry of the Convention. 

The figures in Column III represent for each of the High Con- 
tracting Parties the division of the total tonnage stated by 
it in Column II into total tonnage by groups. This total 
tonnage by groups applies to all vessels classed as follows: 
(a) capital ships; (6) aircraft carriers; (c) surface vessels 
under 10,000 tons; (d) submarines. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties, while keeping within the 
limits of total tonnage stated in Column II, can alter such 
division as it deems necessary for its security, subject to 
informing the Secretariat of the League of Nations of the 
changes effected in the division of its total tonnage, at least 
one year before laying down the portion of the tonnage which 
is to be transferred. 

Note—Each of the High Contracting Parties states in Column III the division of its 


total tonnage, either into the four groups of vessels as stated in paragraph 4 or only into 
those groups which it considers necessary for its needs of security. 
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Viscount CeciL (British Empire).—In an earlier stage of our 
discussion I endeavoured to explain to the Commission the difference 
in the attitude that we must necessarily adopt with regard to ques- 
tions affecting the naval aspect of the matter and questions affecting 
the armies. I cannot pretend to be convinced that the provisional 
solution at which we have arrived about the army is, from our point 
of view, a satisfactory one. We still believe that some account 
ought to be taken of the trained reserves or, at any rate, some portion 
of the trained reserves of different countries. We have felt, and I 
have stated it all along, that that isa matter which however strongly 
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we may feel about it as a matter of principle, does affect other coun- 
tries very much more than ourselves, and that, if a limit can be arrived 
at which would not include any limitation of trained reserves amongst 
the other countries, then I do not think it would be at all likely that 
my Government would insist on its view with respect to that. 


* * * * * 


We are unable at present to make any fresh proposal than that 
which is contained in our draft, except this: We have been very 
much moved by the case of the very small navies, which are undoubt- 
edly in a very difficult position, and if, after the fullest consideration, 
these very small navies should desire some freer system, some 
system approaching the system of total tonnage, then that would 
be a special case which my Government would certainly be anxious 
to consider. 

It is obvious that, when you come to comparatively small amounts 
of tonnage, there is not the same danger of competition, and there 
is not the same danger of any radical change in the naval aspect 
of things which might be wrought by a change in policy of one of the 
more important naval Powers. 

That is the position at which the British Government have 
arrived. They recognise that a desire has been shown to meet their 
requirements. They deeply regret that they have been unable to 
see that the proposals now made really do meet what they regard 
as essential. In this matter they feel most profoundly that they 
would be false to their responsibilities if they accepted any system 
which did not give real security. In land matters they may say, 
perhaps legitimately, that “other countries are more concerned 
than we are; if they are satisfied with the system, even if it seems 
to us an incomplete system, we would not press our opinion to the 
last point on a matter of that kind.’’ But on naval questions they 
feel they have a special responsibility; they feel that their experience 
is at least as great as that of any other nation in the world in this 
matter. They feel that their interests, that the happiness and, 
indeed, the existence of their people depends upon no mistake being 
made in that respect, and, therefore, with the greatest possible 
regret, they feel bound to scrutinise with great care any proposal 
put before them, and, as at present advised, the result of their 
scrutiny has been to convince them that the French proposal does 
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not comply with the minimum requirements of security and avoidance 
of competition which they feel they must lay down as a condition 
of any successful or tolerable system of the reduction and limitation 
of naval armaments. 

M. Paut-Boncour (France).—I very much regret—and only 
my desire not to imply any criticism of the State in question pre- 
vents my expressing this regret more fully—that the proposal, 
essentially in the nature of a compromise, which was officially 
substituted on Saturday for the first French draft was not approved 
by the British Government. Its conciliatory nature may be gauged 
by comparing it, representing as it does the extreme limit of con- 
cession that my country could make, with the first proposal for 
a total tonnage figure not limited by any other provision. 

The reason for which my country and a large number of Conti- 
nental and Maritime countries put forward the suggestion of total 
tonnage and the reasons which compelled them to reject the system 
of limitation according to classes were explained last week and there 
is no need to revert to them. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Sato (Japan).—Now, I will say a few words on the subject 
of the new French proposal. We all recognise that the French 
delegation has made great efforts—by mutual concessions—to arrive 
at an agreement. We all also approve of the able wording of this 
new proposal, and we wish to express our appreciation to the French 
delegation for its endeavours. Certain points of this proposal seem 
to us rather difficult to accept. I shall not raise here fundamental 
issues of principle, but I must mention the following points—on 
which, however, I think it should not be difficult for us to reach an 
agreement after further discussion. 

Our delegation is of opinion that it is sufficient to indicate the 
numbers provided for in column II of the table presented by the 
French delegation; this column should read as follows: “Total 
tonnage which each State undertakes not to exceed during the 
term of the Convention.” In this way we should do away with 
the first column. 

Further, in view of the mobility of naval forces, I do not see 
any reason for distinguishing between vessels employed for home 
defence and vessels employed in the defence of overseas territory. 
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This point has already been raised by General de Marinis, and, 
unless I am mistaken, by Lord Cecil. If these changes—and any 
further changes, of course, that other delegations may wish to 
make—are taken into consideration, I am of opinion that the French 
proposal would form a useful basis for discussion. 


* * * * * 


No. 9 


EXTRACT FROM THE CLOSING SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT (M. LOUDON), 
ON APRIL 26, 1927, REVIEWING THE WORK OF THE SESSION 


THE PRESIDENT.—We have now come to the end of the first stage 
of our work. You may remember that at the beginning of our 
first meeting I told you that we must prepare the public not to 
expect miracles from our first step towards a reduction and limitation 
of armaments. The general political situation was not propitious, 
and our way was beset with difficulties, the extent of which public 
opinion did not, and could not, realise. 

In 1921, the five most important naval Powers made a beginning 
at Washington towards checking competition in naval armaments, 
and the result they achieved was appreciable. But the problem of 
the limitation of armaments in its widest sense has never before in 
the history of the world been approached by a meeting of political 
delegates. Our work had indeed been admirably prepared by first- 
class experts who deserve our highest praise; nevertheless, from the 
political point of view, it would have benefited by even more careful 
preparation. 

The public seems to have forgotten the fact that we are only 
a Preparatory Commission, and to have ingenuously imagined 
that we were straightaway going to draw up a sort of programme 
of disarmament. As this did not happen, it naturally concluded 
that, directly a marked difference of opinion arose on an essential 
question—limitation of naval material—we were checked all along 
the line. This mistake was perhaps excusable, but it was, none 
the less, a mistake. Our task was to prepare for a Conference 
for the reduction and limitation of armaments in accordance with 
Article 8 of the Covenant (our Bible, as the Japanese delegate 
said in other words). We thought that, in preparation for this 
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conference, the important thing was not to submit to the Council 
a lengthy report on the rather extensive work of our Sub-Commis- 
sions, containing replies to the questionnaire submitted to us by the 
Council with a view to indicating the scope of our work, but to 
draw up a preliminary draft convention. We therefore had to sketch 
roughly a first text after mature consideration. We had two drafts 
before us at the beginning of our discussions. It soon became 
apparent, in view of the problems we had to solve, that it was im- 
possible to draw up a single text, and in our report to the Council 
and to our Governments we have therefore made a rough draft 
which has only been decided upon provisionally at the First Reading. 
In this draft, we have marked the points on which unanimity was 
obtained with or without reservations, placed side by side the texts 
on which agreement had not yet been established, and noted the 
statements and proposals on which unanimity was not reached 
but which the delegates who made them expressly wished to keep 
until the Second Reading. 

We thought that, with the help of these documents and the 
Minutes of our debates, our Governments would be able to examine 
all the points raised during the discussion, and give them the close 
study which is indispensable if the negotiations and exchange of 
views between the various Foreign Offices are to result in our drawing 
up, at the Second Reading, a single text which may be submitted 
to the proposed Conference. 


* *« * * * 


No. 10 


RECORD OF A CONVERSATION AT GENEVA BETWEEN M. BRIAND AND 
SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN ON MARCH Q, 1928 


At Lord Cushendun’s suggestion, Sir Austen Chamberlain dis- 
cussed yesterday with M. Briand the disarmament position with 
reference to the forthcoming meeting of the Preparatory Commission 
on the 15th March. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain began by regretting that on the two 
crucial military and naval questions the French and British were 
diametrically opposed. British public opinion, with its traditions, 
believed that voluntary armies were defensive and that conscript 
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armies implied offensive war; whereas he was fully aware that to 
the French mind compulsory military service seemed a guarantee of 
a pacific policy and a voluntary army appeared in the dangerous 
light of a Pretorian Guard. He went on to say that we had been 
reconsidering what we thought essential from the naval point of 
view, and he told M. Briand of the modified proposals* drawn up 
by the Admiralty. Public opinion realised that concessions were 
necessary from all parties for a general settlement to be reached, 
and if he could point to a concession by the French in naval matters 
it would probably acquiesce in his yielding a point on the military 
side. On the other hand, we could not abandon the British stand- 
point on the question of army reserves unless we could justify this 
concession by pointing to a similar concession made to us in the 
naval sphere. M. Briand asked for a personal copy of the revised 
Admiralty proposals referred to by Sir Austen Chamberlain, and said 
that he would put them before the French naval authorities. 


No. 11 


EXTRACT FROM THE OPENING SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE FIFTH 
SESSION OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON MARCH 15, 1928 


THE PRESIDENT.— 


* * * * * 


In regard to the third point on our agenda—the progress of the 
work of the Preparatory Commission—I have no fresh information 
to give you. I deeply regret that it should be so, for I would have 
wished to be able to say that we are in a position to continue our 
work effectively. I am faced with this difficulty, that I do not know 
whether the Governments—which I fervently appealed to more than 
once at our previous meetings to seek to reconcile their different 


*Admiralty proposals referred to above:— 
Limitation to be effected by classes as follows:— 
1. Capital ships. 
2. Aircraft carriers. 
3. Cruisers between 10,000 and 7,000 tons. 
4. Surface vessels under 7,000 tons. 
5. Submarines. 
. Small vessels exempt from limitation. 

States would be allowed to transfer tonnage from a higher into a lower category in all 
classes, excluding 1 and 2, subject to there being a limit to the proportion of total tonnage 
which might be utilised for submarines. 

States with a total tonnage, including class 6, not exceeding 80,000 tons to be subject 


to no classification. 
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standpoints in regard to certain questions of primary importance to 
our draft Convention—have been engaged in conversations or what 
may have been the result of such conversations. I shall be grateful 
if the representatives of those Governments are able to give us some 
information on that matter. 


No. 12 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF 
FRANCE DURING THE SEVENTH PUBLIC MEETING OF THE 
FIFTH SESSION OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION, 

MARCH 22, 1928 


Count CLAUzEL (France).—But while we have been holding these 
very interesting political discussions, the technical experts of most of 
our delegations have had a certain amount of leisure which they have 
turned to good account. They have entered into or continued useful 
conversations dealing with the treatment of some of these delicate 
questions to which I have alluded and for which only partial solutions 
had been found; we hope that some final settlement wil] be reached 
as speedily as possible. One of the conditions of such settlement and 
one of the main conditions of success is an exchange of views not 
only between technical experts but between Governments. I am 
glad to say that we are far advanced along this path and there is no 
occasion to anticipate any very long delay before we arrive at 
appreciable results. 

In these circumstances, I think that we should be wrong to neglect 
such an important factor of success. 


No. 13 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA DURING THE EIGHTH PUBLIC 
MEETING OF THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE PREPARATORY 
COMMISSION, MARCH 23, 1928 


THE Hon. HucH Grsson (United States of America).—Mr. 
President—I had not anticipated speaking in regard to the question 
of the date for our next meeting at the present moment, but, inas- 
much as the question has been broached, I feel impelled to rise early 
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in the debate in order to state the views of the American delegation, 
particularly as I have learned in numerous conversations that a 
considerable amount of misapprehension exists to the effect that 
the American delegation is determined that the Preparatory Com- 
mission shall remain here to undertake an immediate second reading. 
Various reasons have been advanced for and against the undertaking 
of the second reading, and, to my surprise, a number of the arguments 
both for and against have been attributed to my delegation. I 
cannot but feel that there should be only one determining factor 
and that other considerations should be entirely secondary. After 
all, the essential consideration is to find and follow the path leading 
most directly to general agreement and to the termination of our 
labours. At the conclusion of the first reading, there were so many 
points of disagreement that we felt that nothing further could be 
accomplished in public meetings until after an effort had been made 
by direct negotiation between the various Governments and between 
groups of Governments to find a way, through mutual concession, to 
eliminate existing divergences. It was felt that only after eliminating 
a considerable part of the opposing views could we profitably embark 
upon the second reading with some prospect of drawing up a docu- 
ment so harmonious and so representative of accepted views as to 
offer a basis for calling a final conference. 


No. 14 


SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF ITALY DURING THE 
NINTH PUBLIC MEETING OF THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE 
PREPARATORY COMMISSION, MARCH 23, 1928 


GENERAL DE Marinis (Italy).—The Italian delegation is quite 
ready to go on to the second reading at once if the majority of the 
Commission desire to do so, but I must confess that I do not entertain 
any hope that the second reading would produce more tangible 
results than the first. For this reason I would not advise the Pre- 
paratory Commission to embark upon the second reading now. 

If the majority of the Commission consider that the moment has 
not yet come, I should be prepared whole-heartedly to support the 
judicious suggestions put forward this morning by Mr. Gibson, 
namely, that we should postpone our next session until there is 
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some hope of reaching an agreement and should not risk a repetition 
of the results of the first reading. Mr. Gibson demonstrated very 
clearly that, if the Commission means to reach an agreement, we 
must allow time for conversations to take place between the Govern- 
ments, with a view to eliminating the most salient points of differ- 
ence. Accordingly, if the Commission is in favour of postponing 
the second reading, I see no reason why we should fix any particular 
date or lay down that it is to be before the next Assembly. We are 
always making the mistake of trying to settle the question a few weeks 
or a few months earlier. If the Commission thinks fit to postpone 
the second reading, it should have complete confidence in the 
authority and experience of the President and leave him to fix the 
date forit. I would entreat my colleagues not to regard this question 
of a date as decisive, but to concern themselves with the responsi- 
bility which we shall incur when we come to the second reading if 
we lay ourselves open again to the possibility of failure. 


No. 15 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE DURING THE NINTH PUBLIC MEETING OF 
THE FIFTH SESSION OF THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION, 
MARCH 23, 1928 


Lorp CUSHENDUN (British Empire). 


* * * * * 


The main question which we are now discussing, as I take it, and 
have been discussing for some time, is whether or not this present 
session should be continued to enable a second reading of the Con- 
ventions to go on. Several honourable delegates have advanced 
reasons why that should not be done, and in particular the honour- 
able delegate for France made a speech just now in which he intimated 
that there were a certain number of conversations proceeding 
which had not yet reached any actual result, but which he was hope- 
ful might enable progress to be made with these Conventions at a 
later date, while the honourable delegate for Italy, following him, 
observed that, so far as he knew, there was no ground—he did not 
know of any ground—for good hopes that any such conversations 


would have a beneficial result. 
ae * a * * 
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But I am, of my own knowledge, in a position to say that Count 
Clauzel has reason for the intimation which he has given. Any 
conversations that may be going on in which Great Britain is con- 
cerned are not in my hands personally, and therefore I am not in a 
position, of course, to give any definite information, and in fact 
I do not possess any very definite information, as to the precise 
stage which these conversations have reached; but I do know enough 
about it to know that Count Clauzel has perfect justification for the 
information he has given. 


* * . * * 
No. 16 
SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN TO THE MARQUESS OF CREWE (PARIS) 
My Lord Marquess, Foreign Office, June 26, 1928. 


Your Lordship is aware of the difficulties which have arisen 
in reaching agreement with the French Government on a basis 
of naval limitation, and the great importance of solving these 
difficulties in order to prevent a break-down in the work of the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament. In this connexion 
His Majesty’s Government have had under consideration a suggestion 
made by the French naval representative in a conversation with 
Admiral Kelly at Geneva early this month. 

2. The suggestion is that the only surface vessels subject to 
limitation should be those mounting a gun of greater calibre than 
6-inch. This would produce a classification for the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament as follows:— 

(a) Capital ships. 

(b) Aircraft carriers. 

(c) Surface vessels of 10,000 tons and under mounting a gun 


above 6-inch. 
(d) Submarines. 


3. His Majesty’s Government presume that this suggestion would 
not have been made to Admiral Kelly by the French naval repre- 
sentative unless he had reason to suppose that it would meet with 
the approval of the French Government. I request, therefore, 
that you will at the earliest possible moment inform M. Briand 
that His Majesty’s Government, in their earnest desire to meet the 
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views of the Government of the Republic, accept this suggestion 
and are prepared to instruct their representatives to support it if 
put forward by the French. 

4. You should add that the adoption of this suggestion, which 
His Majesty’s Government recognise would be a concession to 
their views on naval classification, would enable them to meet the 
French Government by withdrawing their opposition to the French 
standpoint in regard to army-trained reserves. 

I am, &c. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 


No. 17 
THE MARQUESS OF CREWE TO M. BRIAND 


His Majesty’s Ambassador is instructed by His Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to inform the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that His Majesty’s Government have had under 
consideration a suggestion made by the French naval representative 
in a conversation with Admiral Kelly at Geneva early this month. 

2. The suggestion is that the only surface vessels subject to 
limitation should be those mounting a gun of greater calibre than 
6-inch. This would produce a classification for the Preparatory 
Commission on Disarmament as follows:— 

(a) Capital ships. 

(6) Aircraft carriers. 

(c) Surface vessels of 10,000 tons and under mounting a gun 

above 6-inch. 

(d) Submarines. 

3. His Majesty’s Government presume that this suggestion 
would not have been made to Admiral Kelly by the French Naval 
Representative unless he had reason to suppose that it would 
meet with the approval of the Government of the Republic.* In 
these circumstances the Marquess of Crewe is directed to inform 
M. Briand that His Majesty’s Government, in their earnest desire 
to meet the views of the Government of the Republic, accept this 
suggestion and that they are prepared to instruct their representa- 


tives to support it if put forward by the French representatives. 
*This presumption proved incorrect. The suggestion was made by the French naval 
representative as a personal one and had not received the previous approval of the French 
Government. 
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4. The Marquess of Crewe is directed to add that the adoption 
of this suggestion, which His Majesty’s Government recognise would 
be a concession to their views on naval classification, would enable 
them to meet the Government of the Republic by withdrawing their 
opposition to the French standpoint in regard to army-trained 
reserves. 


British Embassy, Paris, 
June 28, 1928. 


No. 18 
MR. HENDERSON TO SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


His Majesty’s representative at Paris presents his compliments 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour 
to transmit herewith copy of a note from the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, dated the 20th July, respecting the limitation of naval 
armaments. 

Paris, July 23, 1928. 


Enclosure 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs to British Embassy 


Par sa note du 28 juin dernier, le Marquis de Crewe a bien voulu 
faire connaitre 4 M. Briand sur quelles bases son Gouvernement, 
soucieux de rendre possible, entre la France et l’Angleterre, une 
entente propre a assurer le succés des travaux de la Commission 
préparatoire de la Conférence du Désarmement, était disposé a 
envisager la limitation des armements navals, ajoutant que, si le 
Gouvernement de la République se ralliait 4 ces vues, le Gouverne- 
ment britannique, de son cété, renoncerait 4 son opposition a la 
thése francaise dans la question des ‘“‘réserves instruites.”’ 

Le Gouvernement de la République, convaincu comme le Gou- 
vernement britannique que, en l’absence d’un accord entre les deux 
pays, il serait vain d’espérer le succés des travaux de la commission 
préparatoire et, par conséquent, de réaliser une limitation générale 
des armements, a examiné dans l’esprit le plus sympathique la 
proposition gue l’Ambassade d’Angleterre a bien voulu lui adresser. 
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Ii efit certainement préféré que le Gouvernement britannique, 
tenant compte des vues déja exprimées officiellement ou officieuse- 
ment par les Etats-Unis et le Japon, jugeAt possible de se rallier au 
projet transactionnel présenté par la délégation frangaise au mois de 
mars 1927, et il demeure convaincu que, si, malgré son attente, des 
difficultés subsistaient, l’étude de ce projet fournirait éventuellement 
des moyens pour les résoudre. 

Toutefois, prenant acte des déclarations contenues dans la note 
britannique, appréciant l’effort de conciliation dont ces déclarations 
témoignent, et soucieux de son cété d’apporter dans cette affaire 
la méme volonté d’accord, le Gouvernement francais, aprés mfr 
examen, a décidé de se rallier au principe des propositions contenues 
dans la note du 28 juin. 

Cependant, il lui apparait que, pour pouvoir étre utilement 
soumises a l’agrément des autres Puissances navales intéressées en 
vue de la future réunion de la commission préparatoire et pour 
sauvegarder pleinement les intéréts dont il a la charge, ces proposi- 
tions devraient étre précisées quant a leurs modalités d’application. 

C’est dans cette intention que le Chef d’Etat-Major général de 
la Marine a interrogé récemment le Vice-Amiral Kelly, de passage 
a Paris, sur les conditions dans lesquelles l’Amirauté britannique 
envisageait la mise en pratique de la méthode de limitation proposée. 
Le Vice-Amiral Violette a demandé, en particulier, si le Gouverne- 
ment britannique, suivant une méthode déja préconisée par ses 
représentants, envisageait, pour la limitation des batiments sous- 
marins, la fixation d'un tonnage maximum égal pour toutes les 
grandes Puissances navales, un tel systéme devant avoir éventuelle- 
ment l’avantage d’éviter des discussions souvent délicates touchant 
la détermination des besoins et de l’importance relative des marines. 

Ila demandé également si la méme méthode pourrait étre appliquée 
aux croiseurs dont la limitation est prévue par la note du 28 juin, 
étant, d’ailleurs, entendu qu’au-dessous du tonnage maximum 
théoriquement autorisé, il y aurait lieu, pour la Conférence du 
Désarmement, d’enregistrer les chiffres de limitation que, en pratique, 
les hautes parties contractantes prendraient l’engagement de ne 
pas dépasser pendant la durée de la convention a intervenir. Une 
telle procédure aurait en effet l’'avantage de ne pas engager, sur 
l'importance relative théorique de certaines marines, des débats 
dont les conséquences politiques pourraient devenir délicates. 
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Enfin, le Vice-Amiral Violette a demandé si, suivant une proposi- 
tion souvent faite par l’Amirauté britannique, les sous-marins 
ne pourraient pas étre divisés en deux classes, les sous-marins 
cétiers étant, ainsi que la délégation japonaise l’a suggéré pendant 
la Conférence navale a trois, exempts de toute limitation en raison 
de leur réle strictement défensif. 

Le Gouvernement francais a le ferme espoir que le Gouverne- 
ment britannique ne verra pas de difficultés 4 compléter dans ce sens 
ses propositions; lui-méme pourrait ainsi les accepter dans leur 
ensemble, et cela permettrait d’éviter 4 Genéve des débats pénibles, 
plus propres 4 augmenter la défiance entre les Puissances qu’a créer 
l’'atmosphére de confiance mutuelle nécessaire a la limitation générale 
des armements. 

Il n’a, d’ailleurs, certainement pas échappé au Gouvernement 
britannique que l’accord si vivement souhaité de part et d’autre 
ne pourra produire ses heureux effets que si, notamment, le Gouverne- 
ment américain accepte de s’y rallier. M. Briand souhaiterait donc 
savoir si le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté estimera opportun de 
faire cet égard 4 Washington les démarches nécessaires, De son 
cété, le Gouvernement de la République ne manquerait pasd’exposer 
les raisons pour lesquelles, soucieux d’aboutir, il n’a pas cru devoir 
insister pour l’adoption de la proposition transactionnelle qu’il 
avait présentée en 1927. II a, d’ailleurs, le ferme espoir que |’action 
concertée de la France et de l’Angleterre permettra d’obtenir |’ad- 
hésion des Puissances navales intéressées. 

Quoi qu’il en soit, d’ailleurs, et méme si cet espoir devait étre 
décu, il n'en subsisterait pas moins pour les deux Gouvernements 
l’impérieux devoir de se concerter, soit afin d’assurer par d’autres 
voies le succés des travaux en cours, soit afin d’adopter une politique 
commune qui leur permettrait de faire face aux difficultés qu’un 
échec de ces travaux ne manquerait pas de susciter. 


Paris, le 20 juillet 1928. 


(Translation) 


In his note of the 28th June last, the Marquess of Crewe was good 
enough to inform M. Briand of the basis on which His Majesty’s 
Government, with a view to reaching agreement between France 
and Great Britain so as to ensure the success of the work of the 
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Preparatory Commission of the Conference on Disarmament, were 
ready to treat the question of the limitation of naval armaments. He 
added that, if the French Government shared these views, the British 
Government for their part would waive their opposition to the French 
standpoint in regard to the question of ‘trained reserves.” 

The Government of the Republic shares the view of the British 
Government that, in the absence of any previous understanding 
between the two countries, it would be idle to hope for a successful 
issue of the work of the Preparatory Commission, and so to bring 
about a general limitation of armaments. They have therefore 
examined in the most friendly spirit the proposal which the British 
Embassy has been good enough to address to them. 

The French Government would certainly have preferred that the 
British Government should have taken into account the opinion 
already officially or semi-officially expressed by the United States 
and Japan, and have found it possible to accept the compromise pro- 
posed by the French delegation in March, 1927. They remain con- 
vinced that if, contrary to their expectation, difficulties still subsist, 
the examination of this proposal would result in their solution. 

Nevertheless, in view of the declarations contained in the British 
note, of the conciliatory disposition to which these declarations bear 
witness and of their anxiety to bring to the solution of this question 
the same goodwill, the French Government, after careful considera- 
tion, has decided to accept in principle the proposals contained in the 
British note of the 28th June. 

The French Government, however, consider, both in order to 
safeguard the interests for which they are responsible and also to 
enable these proposals to be submitted to the approval of the other 
naval Powers concerned with the greatest advantage, that the 
method of their application should be defined. 

With this end in view, the Chief of Staff of the French Navy 
recently cross-examined Vice-Admiral Kelly at Paris on the con- 
ditions under which the British Admiralty contemplated the practical 
application of the proposed method of limitation. Vice-Admiral 
Violette asked in particular whether the British Government, in 
accordance with the method already put forward by their representa- 
tives, proposed that submarines should be limited by fixing the same 
maximum tonnage for all the great naval Powers, the advantage of 
such a system being to avoid the possibility of engaging on delicate 
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discussions concerning the relative needs and importance of different 
navies. 

He also asked whether the same method could be applied to the 
cruisers which fall within the scope of the British note, it being 
understood, of course, that the Conference on Disarmament would 
have eventually to record, below the theoretical maximum tonnage 
allowed, the actual figures which in practice the High Contracting 
Parties would undertake not to exceed for the duration of the 
Convention. Such a procedure would have the advantage of 
avoiding discussions on the theoretical relative importance of certain 
navies which might have unfortunate political consequences. 

Finally, Vice-Admiral Violette asked whether, in accordance 
with a proposal often put forward by the British Admiralty, sub- 
marines could not be divided into two classes, coastal submarines 
being exempt from all limitation in view of their strictly defensive 
character, as suggested by the Japanese delegation at the Three- 
Power Conference. 

The French Government are convinced that the British Govern- 
ment will find no difficulty in incorporating these suggestions in their 
proposals. If this is so, the French Government would be able to 
accept them as a whole. This arrangement would have the effect of 
avoiding at Geneva awkward discussions more likely to increase the 
existing mistrust between the Powers than to create the atmosphere 
of mutual confidence essential to a general limitation of armaments. 

It will not have escaped the notice of the British Government 
that the agreement so earnestly desired on all sides, can only bear 
fruit if the United States Government, in particular, agree to accept 
it. M. Briand will be glad to know whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider it advisable to take the necessary steps to this end 
at Washington. For their part the Government of the Republic 
would not fail to explain the reasons for which, in their desire to 
reach agreement they thought it their duty not to insist on the 
adoption of the compromise put forward in 1927. They are con- 
vinced that the concerted action of France and Great Britain will 
enable the two Governments to obtain the approval of the naval 
Powers concerned. 

Whatever the result, and even should this hope prove illusory, 
the two Governments would, none the less, be under the urgent 
obligation to concert either to ensure success by other means or to 
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adopt a common policy so as to deal with the difficulties which would 
inevitably arise from a check to the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mission. 


Paris, July 20, 1928. 


No. 19 
THE MARQUESS OF CREWE TO M. BRIAND 


His Majesty’s Embassy is directed by His Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to inform the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs that His Majesty’s Government highly appreciate the 
friendly and conciliatory attitude displayed by the Government of 
the Republic in the memorandum addressed to His Majesty’s Em- 
bassy by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the 20th July, respecting 
the limitation of naval armaments. 

2. His Majesty’s Government, like the French Government, 
would have preferred to see their own proposal for compromise 
accepted in the terms in which they originally made it, and they 
cannot but observe that the supplementary proposals suggested in 
the French note make very considerable alterations init. Neverthe- 
less His Majesty’s Government, in their anxious desire to reach 
such an agreement with France and other Powers as will lead to the 
successful conclusion of the labours of the Preparatory Commission, 
and believing that the proposals now made by the French Govern- 
ment are of a character to achieve this result, are prepared to accept 
the supplementary proposals made in the French note, namely, 
that an equal maximum tonnage for submarines and cruisers should 
be fixed for the great naval Powers, and that submarines should be 
divided into two classes, the smaller class being exempt from all 
limitation. 

3. It is, of course, well known to the French Government that 
His Majesty’s Government are unable to consider this class of vessel 
as possessing a strictly defensive character, but, as above stated, 
they consent in deference to the views of other Powers not to insist 
further on their point of view. 

4. His Majesty’s Government are in full agreement with the 
French Government that the assent of the other great naval Powers 
is essential to success, and, as desired by the French Government, 
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His Majesty’s Government will communicate to the Governments of 
the United States, Italy and Japan the compromise which has 
already received the approval of France and Great Britain, that is 
to say :— 
“Limitations which the Disarmament Conference will have 
to determine will deal with four classes of warships:— 
“(1) Capital ships, i.e., ships of over 10,000 tons or with 
guns of more than 8-inch calibre. 
“‘(2) Aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons. 
“‘(3) Surface vessels of or below 10,000 tons armed with 


guns of more than 6-inch and up to 8-inch calibre. 
““(4) Ocean-going submarines, i.e., over 600 tons. 


“The Washington Treaty regulates limitations in classes 
(1) and (2), and the Disarmament Conference will only have to 
consider the method of extending these limitations to Powers non- 
signatory to this treaty. 

“As regards classes (3) and (4), the final Disarmament Con- 
ference will fix a maximum tonnage applicable to all Powers 
which no Power will be allowed to exceed for the total of vessels 
in each of these respective categories during the period covered 
by the convention. Within this maximum limit each Power will 
at the final conference indicate for each of these categories the 
tonnage they propose to reach and which they undertake not to 
exceed during the period covered by the convention.” 


British Embassy, Paris, 
July 28, 1928. 


No. 20 


TELEGRAM TO MR. CHILTON (WASHINGTON), MR. DORMER (TOKYO) 
AND SIR R. GRAHAM (ROME) 


Foreign Office, July 30, 1928. 


Preliminary conversations have been proceeding between His 
Majesty’s Government and the French Government in the hope 
of finding a basis for naval limitation, which might prove generally 
acceptable, and thus render fruitful resumption of discussions in 
the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament Conference, 
whose failure to record any progress during the last eighteen months 
has been a source of universal disappointment. To this end the 
two Governments have agreed to substantial modification of the 
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positions, which they held respectively at the meeting of the Com- 
mission in March 1927, and have worked out proposals on the 
following lines which they are themselves ready to accept and 
which they hope will serve to promote general agreement. 
Limitations which the Disarmament Conference will have to 
determine will deal with four classes of warships:— 
(1) Capital ships, i.e., ships of over 10,000 tons or with guns 
of more than 8-inch calibre. 
(2) Aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons. 
(3) Surface vessels of or below 10,000 tons armed with guns 
of more than 6-inch and up to 8-inch calibre. 
(4) Ocean-going submarines, i.e., over 600 tons. 


Washington Treaty regulates limitations in classes (1) and (2) 
and the Disarmament Conference will only have to consider method 
of extending these limitations to Powers non-signatory to this 
Treaty. 

As regards classes (3) and (4), the final Disarmament Conference 
will fix a maximum tonnage applicable to all Powers which no 
Power would be allowed to exceed for the total of vessels in each 
of these respective categories during the period covered by the 
Convention. Within this maximum limit each Power will indicate 
at final conference for each of these categories the tonnage they 
propose to reach and which they undertake not to exceed during 
the period covered by the Convention. 

Please inform Government to which you are accredited of the 
terms of the above compromise between hitherto divergent views 
and express to them the earnest hope of His Majesty’s Government 
that it may prove acceptable to them. His Majesty’s Government 
believe it to offer the best, if not the only prospect of making an 
advance from the present position and they are confident that the 
Governments of the other principal naval Powers will examine it 
with the utmost sympathy. It is important to receive a reply as 
soon as possible and at all events before the meeting of the Assembly 
on the 3rd September. 

A similar telegram is being addressed to Tokyo and Rome/ 
Rome and Washington/Washington and Tokyo. 
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No. 21 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH BY SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS ON JULY 30, 1928 


There is one other question that was raised in connexion with 
the American Treaty on the Renunciation of War which I would 
rather deal with apart. It is the question of disarmament. No 
doubt the signature of the Kellogg Treaty is a new factor to which 
we must all pay attention, and of which we shall take account, but 
I say I would rather deal with the matter apart from the Kellogg 
proposal, because, whether that treaty was to have been proposed or 
not, we should still have been struggling to forward the limitation 
of armaments. The right hon. Gentleman, I think, and possibly 
the hon. Member who opened the Debate also, asked me what was 
going on in the Preparatory Commission. At the moment the 
Preparatory Commission on Disarmament is not in session, and no 
definite date has been fixed for its session, but, as has been publicly 
announced, conversations have been proceeding between ourselves 
and the French with the hope of reducing the difference between 
us, indeed, in the hope of finding some compromise upon which 
we could both agree, and which we might then submit to other 
Powers, and perhaps, by our proposals, facilitate progress in the 
Committee. Those conversations have been successful between 
the French and ourselves, and I am about to communicate to the 
other principal naval Powers the compromise at which we have 
arrived, with the hope that it may be acceptable to them also, and 
that thus a great obstacle to progress will have been removed and a 
step made in advance. Until those proposals have been communi- 
cated to the other Governments, I do not like to say more about 
them. I imagine the first serious discussion on them will probably 
take place in the Disarmament Committee itself. 


No. 22 
TELEGRAM FROM SIR HORACE RUMBOLD TO SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
Berlin, August 4, 1928. 


German Government seem somewhat disconcerted by news of 
Franco-British naval compromise, and fear that it may imply some 
concession on the part of His Majesty’s Government in regard to 
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the question of the limitation of land forces. Some colour has been 
lent to this view by recent articles in the French press which attribute 
far-reaching importance to the compromise. 

I propose to see the Secretary of State shortly and I presume 
that if he refers to the question I may refer him to the statement 
which you recently made in the House of Commons, and point out 
that there is nothing in the compromise inconsistent with the Locarno 
treaties. 

(Repeated to Washington.) 


No. 23 


TELEGRAM FROM SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN TO SIR HORACE RUMBOLD 
(Berlin) 


Foreign Office, August 5, 1928. 

You are authorised to give Secretary of State proposed assurance. 
The text of the compromise itself refers exclusively to naval limita- 
tion, but there is an understanding with the French Government, 
made before the text of the compromise was actually drawn up, 
that if they could meet His Majesty’s Government on the question 
of naval limitation the latter would be prepared to withdraw their 
opposition to the views of the French and most other Governments 
on the question of trained reserves, which caused the deadlock 
in the Preparatory Commission in March, 1927. No other engage- 
ment has been assumed by either of the two Governments. 

We have already informed the United States Chargé d’Affaires 
of the above and you may communicate the same information to the 
Secretary of State. 

(Repeated to Washington.) 


No. 24 
TELEGRAM FROM LORD CUSHENDUN TO MR. CHILTON (WASHINGTON) 
Foreign Office, August 10, 1928. 
I gather that there is a certain amount of misapprehension at 


Washington as to the exact scope and purpose of the Anglo-French 
proposals for the limitation of naval armament. 
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As you are aware, the work of the League Preparatory Com- 
mission for the Disarmament Conference has broken down largely 
as a result of a deadlock between the British and French delegates 
in regard to the principle on which the process of naval limitation 
should be based. At the meeting of the Preparatory Commission 
last March, the British and French delegates announced that 
conversations were taking place between the two Governments 
which might lead to some arrangement, if time were allowed for 
the purpose. The work of the Preparatory Commission has from 
the first been based on two drafts submitted by the British and 
French Governments respectively, in March, 1927, His Majesty’s 
Government advocating the retention of the principle agreed upon 
at Washington of limitation by category, and the French Govern- 
ment advocating the principle of global tonnage. The aim has been 
to reconcile these by producing an agreed text, which would neces- 
sarily represent a compromise between the divergent views expressed 
in the rival drafts. Clearly the first step towards such an agreement 
was to arrive at an accord between the two Governments responsible 
for the original drafts. The compromise telegraphed to you repre- 
sents a successful attempt to do this, but we realise that it is no more 
than the first step which we hope may lead to general agreement 
among the Powers represented on the Preparatory Commission, 
enabling them to draft an agreed skeleton convention (leaving the 
figures blank) for submission to the Disarmament Conference. In 
the divergence of views which appeared at the outset between the 
British and French Governments, the view of the United States 
was in principle in agreement with that of Great Britain, and as the 
compromise now reached with the French goes a considerable way 
towards meeting the views of the United States and ourselves we 
entertain the hope that it will have the approval and support of the 
Americafi Government. But we desire to emphasise the fact that 
this Anglo-French agreement is not a treaty or even a final binding 
agreement in regard to naval disarmament. Unless it should lead 
to the signing of an agreed convention at Geneva, its purpose will 
not have been achieved, and it will be necessary to make further 
attempts to arrange a compromise if we are not to abandon all hope 
of a limitation of armaments by international agreement. 

This compromise has now been submitted to the United States 
Government in order that they may consider its terms and, should 
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they see fit, give us the benefit of their considered observations 
and of any suggestions which may occur to them. 

Premature publicity in regard to the details of the proposals 
would clearly be undesirable. Both His Majesty’s Government 
and the United States Government have been criticised on the 
ground that there was insufficient preparation between Governments 
before the Geneva Naval Limitation Conference of last year. How- 
ever this may be, we consider it very desirable that the confidential 
preparatory conversations which we hope will take place between 
the two Governments before the meeting of the League Preparatory 
Commission at Geneva should not be prejudiced by premature 
publicity. It seems only necessary to say to the press that conversa- 
tions are taking place between the Governments concerned with 
a view to the resumption of the work of the Preparatory Commission 
and that it would be obviously prejudicial to their ultimate success 
if tentative proposals are at every stage to be prematurely published. 

It has been stated in press telegrams that this naval agreement 
with the French represents a bargain, one part of which is that 
His Majesty’s Government agree to support the contention of the 
French Government in the matter of military reserves. Here, 
again, there is some misapprehension. His Majesty’s Government 
have reluctantly reached the conclusion that it will be impossible 
to move the French and the majority of other European Govern- 
ments from the attitude which they have consistently adopted on 
this question and that, in present conditions, no further progress 
in regard to land disarmament will be possible as long as this stumb- 
ling-block remains in the way. They do not, therefore, propose 
to offer any further resistance to the French contention at the present 
time. Itis not believed that any American interest can be prejudiced 
by the withdrawal of His Majesty’s Government's opposition on 
the military reservist question. An agreement on land disa*mament, 
even if it is in our view not entirely satisfactory in the matter of 
military reservists, would represent an important stage in the general 
progress of disarmament and would be far better than no agreement 
at all. Moreover, an acceptance of the French Government’s thesis 
on the reservists question will have the important effect of winning 
the French Government over to the British and American side in 
the matter of the classification to be adopted as a basis for naval 
limitation. 
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A reply before 3rd September was suggested in my telegram 
of 30th July because it was feared at that time that a meeting 
of the Preparatory Commission might be called before the meeting 
of the Assembly. We ourselves should have much regretted the 
premature summoning of the commission but might have been 
powerless to prevent it. There now seems little further risk of a 
meeting being summoned at that time. In the circumstances, 
the United States Government will no doubt prefer to defer replying 
until there has been time for a full consideration of the new proposal 
in all its bearings. It is, of course, desirable that a meeting of the 
Preparatory Commission should not be summoned until the Powers 
principally concerned have had sufficient time for reflection. 

You should read this telegram to Mr. Kellogg at the earliest 
possible opportunity and use the above information in order to 
correct, by verbal discussion, any misapprehension which you may 
find to exist at the State Department or in other official circles 
in regard to the proposals which have been placed before them on 
the subject of naval disarmament. 

(Repeated to Rome and Tokyo.) 


No. 25 
TELEGRAM TO SIR J. TILLEY (TOKYO) AND MR. WINGFIELD (ROME) 


Foreign Office, August 10, 1928. 


My telegram of roth August to Washington regarding limitation 
of naval armaments. 

Please inform Japanese (Italian) Governments verbally of the 
reasons for which we have now decided not to press for an immediate 
reply in regard to Franco-British compromise. The information 
contained in the remainder of the telegram may be of use to you for 
any further explanation of the proposals you may consider advisable. 


No. 26 
STATEMENT BY LORD CUSHENDUN AT GENEVA, AUGUST 30, 1928 


There has been a great deal of speculation and misunderstanding 
in regard to the so-called Anglo-French agreement or accord on 
naval disarmament. The difficulty has arisen because of the different 
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meanings of the word agreement and because we have not got 
different words for every sort of understanding between individuals 
or nations. This is not an agreement at all in the ordinary sense 
of the word, as applied to international negotiations resulting in an 
accord. It is not a treaty and it is not final. 

The matter can best be explained by referring to the way in which 
it has arisen. We must start from the setting up of the Preparatory 
Commission for a Disarmament Conference, the purpose of which 
was to lay down agreed principles to be followed by all nations in 
reducing armaments, whether by land or sca. 

This commission began work in March 1927, and as a basis for 
discussion the British and French Governments each submitted a 
draft convention. The commission directed its endeavours to 
reconciling the two drafts and producing a single agreed text. There 
were several points on which there was, naturally enough, disagree- 
ment, but the most important from the British point of view was the 
divergence of opinion between ourselves and the French regarding 
the principles on which naval disarmament might be approached. 

There is no question of figures or numbers of ships. That is 
for a later stage. The commission was naturally concerned with 
principles—a skeleton form to be filled in with actual figures by a 
subsequent disarmament conference. This disagreement between 
the French and ourselves for a considerable time prevented anything 
being done. The other nations ranged themselves, some on our 
side and some on the French, often substantially, if not exactly, 
agreeing with one or the other. In principle the United States 
Government supported our view rather than that of the French. 

Various meetings of the Preparatory Commission sought a com- 
promise which might produce agreement. At the meeting last 
March, the French representative and I announced that certain 
conversations had been proceeding, both here and in Paris, some- 
times between Ministers and sometimes between experts, to see 
whether these divergences could be surmounted. Obviously the 
first step in reaching an agreed text must be agreement between the 
French and ourselves. This so-called agreement is nothing more 
or less than a solution of that particular difficulty. But obviously 
this can only be a first step. All the other nations concerned at 
Geneva must come into the agreement, otherwise the proposed 
convention falls to the ground. 
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We intimated to the American, Italian and Japanese Govern- 
ments that these conversations had resulted in an agreement between 
the French and ourselves, and invited their observations upon the 
text so agreed. If they are also all in agreement, then we may hope 
that the next meeting of the Preparatory Commission will accept 
the draft. If any of them objects, obviously that result will not be 
achieved. It will, of course, be open to the Governments concerned 
to make suggestions or amendments, or, if their objection goes 
farther than that, it can be met by an amendment to say that our 
views are not acceptable. If that is so, it only means that so far 
as the Preparatory Commission is concerned we shall have to ap- 
proach the matter again and see if we can reach accord on some 
other lines. 

The agreement is simply for the purpose of securing a single 
text as between two draft conventions. There are only four or five 
short but very technical clauses, and the natural thing is to delay 
publication until the Governments most concerned have had an 
opportunity of considering their replies. We want their observa- 
tions, and I am very hopeful that when they are considered by the 
other Governments, possibly with some amendments, we may 
succeed in arriving at an agreed text. 

Speculations as to secret clauses and so forth have no foundation 
whatever. I see it suggested, for instance, that we were going to 
arrange for pooling our navy with the French. There is absolutely 
nothing in any such suggestion, nor is there anything at all in the 
shape of an agreed policy between ourselves and the French. It is 
not a question of policy. That has never been discussed. There are 
no secret clauses nor any arrangement as to an alliance or co-opera- 
tion of navies. All that is absolutely beside the mark; nothing of 
the sort has ever been suggested. 


No. 27 
TELEGRAM TO MR. CAMPBELL (WASHINGTON) 
Foreign Office, September 26, 1928. 
Anglo-French naval compromise. 


You are authorised to communicate confidentially to the United 
States Government, and not for publication, the texts of the notes 
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exchanged between His Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government. The latter have concurred. You should emphasise 
fact that no other notes have been exchanged between the two 
Governments. 

Notes in question are— 

1. Our note of 28th June. 


2. French note of 20th July. 
3. Our note of 28th July. 


No. 28 
TELEGRAM TO MR. WINGFIELD (ROME) AND MR. DORMER (TOKYO) 


Foreign Office, September 26, 1928. 

Anglo-French naval compromise. 

Please communicate confidentially to the Italian /Japanese Govern- 
ment, and not for publication, the texts of the notes exchanged 
between His Majesty’s Government and the French Government. 
The latter are taking similar action. No other notes have been 
exchanged between the two Governments. 

Notes in question are— 

1. Our note of 28th June. 


2. French note of 20th July. 
3. Our note of 28th July. 


Similar instructions are being addressed to His Majesty’s Ambas- 
sadors at Washington and Tokyo/Washington and Rome. 


No. 29 
MR. HOUGHTON TO LORD CUSHENDUN 


United States Embassy, 

My Lord, London, September, 28, 1928. 

The Government of the United States has received from His 
Majesty’s Government a communication summarising the under- 
standing reached between the British and the French Govern- 
ments as to a basis of naval limitation, which agreement, it is stated, 
will besubmitted tothe next meeting of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference. 
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The Government of the United States is willing to submit certain 
suggestions as to the basis of naval limitation, as summarised in the 
British note. From the communication of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment it appears that:— 

The limitations which the Disarmament Conference will have 
to determine will deal with four classes of men-of-war: (1) capital 
ships, that is, ships of over ten thousand (10,000) tons or with 
guns of more than 8-inch calibre; (2) aircraft carriers of over ten 
thousand (10,000) tons; (3) surface vessels of or below ten thousand 
(10,000) tons armed with guns of more than 6-inch and up to 
8-inch calibre; (4) ocean-going submarines of over six hundred (600) 
tons. 

As the Washington Treaty regulates the first two classes, that 
is, capital ships and aircraft carriers, the Preparatory Commission 
will have to consider only the last two categories so far as the signa- 
tories of that treaty are concerned. 

From the foregoing summary of the agreement it appears that 
the only classes of naval vessels which it is proposed to limit under 
the Anglo-French draft agreement are cruisers of or below ten 
thousand (10,000) tons armed with guns of more than 6-inch and 
up to 8-inch calibre, and submarines of over six hundred (600) 
tons. The position of the Government of the United States has 
been and now is that any limitation of naval armament, to be effec- 
tive, should apply to all classes of combatant vessels. The Anglo- 
French Agreement provides no limitation whatsoever on 6-inch-gun 
cruisers or destroyers, or submarines of six hundred (600) tons or 
less. It could not be claimed that the types of vessels thus left 
without limitation are not highly efficient fighting ships. No one 
would deny that modern cruisers armed with 6-inch guns, or de- 
stroyers similarly armed, have a very high offensive value, especially 
to any nation possessing well distributed bases in various parts of 
the world. In fact, such cruisers constitute the largest number of 
fighting ships now existing in the world. The limitation of only 
such surface vessels as are restricted in class 3 of the draft agree- 
ment, that is, cruisers of or below ten thousand (10,000) tons armed 
with guns of more than 6-inch and up to 8-inch calibre, would be 
the imposition of restrictions only on types peculiarly suited to the 
needs of the United States. The United States cannot accept as a 
distinct class surface combatant vessels of or below ten thousand 
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(10,000) tons armed with guns of more than 6-inch and up to 8-inch 
calibre. It is further clearly apparent that limitation of this type 
only would add enormously to the comparative offensive power of 
a nation possessing a large merchant tonnage on which preparation 
may be made in times of peace for mounting 6-inch guns, 

At the Three-Power Conference at Geneva in 1927 the British 
delegation proposed that cruisers be thus divided into two classes: 
those carrying 8-inch guns, and those carrying guns of 6 inches or 
less in calibre. They proposed, further, that 8-inch-gun cruisers be 
limited to a small number or to a small total tonnage limitation, 
and that the smaller class of cruisers carrying 6-inch guns or less 
be permitted a much larger total tonnage, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, to a very large number of cruisers of this class. The 
limitation proposed by the British delegation on this smaller class of 
cruisers was so high that the American delegation considered it in 
effect no limitation at all. This same proposal is now presented in 
a new and even more objectionable form, which still limits large 
cruisers, which are suitable to American needs, but frankly placed 
no limitation whatever on cruisers carrying guns of 6 inches or less 
in calibre. This proposal is obviously incompatible with the Ameri- 
can position at the Three-Power Conference. It is even more 
unacceptable than the proposal put forward by the British delegation 
at that conference, not only because it puts the United States at 
a decided disadvantage, but also because it discards altogether the 
principle of limitation as applied to important combatant types of 
vessels. 

Much of what has been said above as to vessels in class 3 of 
the Anglo-French Agreement applies with equal or greater force 
to class 4. The American Government cannot accept as a distinct 
class of submarines those of over six hundred (600) tons, leaving 
unlimited all submarines of six hundred (600) tons or under. Six- 
hundred-ton submarines are formidable combatant vessels. They 
carry the same torpedoes as are carried by larger submarines and 
of equal destructive force within the radius of their operation. 
They can also be armed with guns of 5-inch calibre. The United 
States would gladly, in conjunction with all the nations of the 
world, abolish the submarine altogether. If, however, submarines 
must be continued as instruments of naval warfare, it is the belief 
of the American Government that they should be limited to a 
reasonable tonnage or number. 
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If there is to be further limitation upon the construction of 
war vessels so that competition in this regard between nations 
may be stopped, it is the belief of the United States that it should 
include all classes of combatant vessels, submarines as well as 
surface vessels. 

The Government of the United States has earnestly and con- 
sistently advocated real reduction and limitation of naval armament. 
It has given its best efforts towards finding acceptable methods 
of attaining this most desirable end. It would be happy to continue 
such efforts, but it cannot consent to proposals which would leave 
the door wide open to unlimited building of certain types of ships 
of a highly efficient combatant value and would impose restrictions 
only on types peculiarly suitable to American needs. 

The American Government seeks no special advantage on the 
sea, but clearly cannot permit itself to be placed in a position of 
manifest disadvantage. The American Government feels, further- 
more, that the terms of the Anglo-French Draft Agreement, in 
leaving unlimited so large a tonnage and so many types of vessels, 
would actually tend to defeat the primary objective of any disarma- 
ment conference for the reduction or the limitation of armament, 
in that it would not eliminate competition in naval armament and 
would not effect economy. For all these reasons the Government of 
the United States feels that no useful purpose would be served by 
accepting as a basis of discussion the Anglo-French proposal. 

The American Government has no objection to any agreement 
between Great Britain and France which those countries think will 
be to their advantage and in the interest of limitation of armament, 
but naturally cannot consent that such an agreement should be 
applied to the United States. 

In order to make quite clear that, in declining to adopt the Anglo- 
French Agreement as a basis for discussion of naval limitation, it 
seems appropriate briefly to review the attitude of the United 
States regarding the methods of limitation in order to show that 
the American Government has consistently favoured a drastic 
proportional limitation. The success of the Washington Conference 
is known to all. It strictly limited all combatant ships and aircraft 
carriers of over ten thousand (10,000) tons. In order to bring about 
such limitation the American Government made great sacrifices in 
the curtailment of plans of building and in the actual destruction of 
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ships already built. At the first session of the Preparatory Con- 
ference the American Government submitted proposals which were 
consistently adhered to at subsequent meetings: (1) That the 
total tonnage allowed in each class of combatant vessel be prescribed; 
(2) that the maximum tonnage of a unit and the maximum calibre 
of gun allowed for each class be prescribed; (3) that, so long as the 
total tonnage allowed to each class is not exceeded, the actual 
number of units may be left to the discretion of each Power concerned. 

Within this general plan the American proposal at the Geneva 
Conference was, for the United States and the British Empire, a 
total tonnage limitation in the cruiser class of from two hundred and 
fifty thousand (250,000) to three hundred thousand (300,000) tons, 
and for Japan, from one hundred and fifty thousand (150,000) to 
one hundred and eighty thousand (180,000). For the destroyer 
class, for the United States and the British Empire, from two 
hundred thousand (200,000) to two hundred and fifty thousand 
(250,000), and for Japan, from one hundred and twenty thousand 
(120,000) to one hundred and fifty thousand (150,000) tons. For 
the submarine class, for the United States and the British Empire, 
sixty thousand (60,000) to ninety thousand (90,000) tons, and for 
Japan, thirty-six thousand (36,000) to fifty-four thousand (54,000) 
tons. It was further stated by the American delegation that, if any 
Power represented felt justified in proposing still lower tonnage 
levels for auxiliary craft, the American Government would welcome 
such proposal. 

The purpose of these proposals was that there might be no com- 
petition between the three Powers in the building of naval armament, 
that their respective navies should be maintained at the lowest level 
compatible with national security and should not be of the size and 
character to warrant the suspicion of aggressive intent, and, finally, 
that a wise economy dictates that further naval construction be kept 
to a minimum. 

The Government of the United States remains willing to use its 
best efforts to obtain a basis of further naval limitation satisfactory 
to all the naval Powers, including those not represented at the Three- 
Power Conference at Geneva, and is willing to take into consideration 
in any conference the special needs of France, Italy or any other 
naval Power for the particular class of vessels deemed by them most 
suitable for their defence. This could be accomplished by permitting 
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any of the Powers to vary the percentage of tonnage in classes within 
the total tonnage, a certain percentage to be agreed upon. If there 
was an increase in one class of vessels it should be deducted from the 
tonnage to be used in other classes. A proposal along these lines 
made by Great Britain and discussed by the American and British 
representatives would be sympathetically considered by the United 
States. It expects on the part of others, however, similar considera- 
tion for its own needs. Unfortunately, the Anglo-French Agreement 
appears to fulfil none of the conditions which to the American 
Government seem vital. It leaves unlimited a very large class of 
effective fighting ships, and this very fact would inevitably lead to a 
recrudescence of naval competition disastrous to national economy. 


I have, &c. 
A. B. HovuGHtTon. 


No. 30. 
TELEGRAM FROM MR. DORMER (TOKYO), SEPTEMBER 29, 1928 
Following is text of Japanese reply:— 
oa 

“T have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your note of 
2nd August, informing me that as a result of preliminary con- 
versations between His Britannic Majesty’s Government and 
French Government they have agreed to modify substantially 
positions which their respective Governments held at meeting of 
League of Nations Preparatory Committee on Disarmament of 
March 1927, and have worked out proposals on the following 
lines, which they are themselves ready to accept and which they 
hope will contribute to the promotion of general agreement. In 
informing Imperial Japanese Government of these proposals, you 
enquire their views in regard to— 

“(a) Limitations to be determined by Disarmament Con- 
ference will relate to four classes of men-of-war: (1) capital ships, 
i.e., ships over 10,000 tons displacement or with guns of more 
than 8-inch calibre; (2) aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons; (3) 
surface vessels below 10,000 tons with guns of more than 6-inch 
or up to 8-inch calibre; (4) ocean-going submarines, i.e., of over 
600 tons. 

“‘(b) As Washington Conference regulates limitation of ships 
in category one and two, disarmament conference will merely 
have to consider method of extending these limitations to Powers 
non-signatory to that treaty. 
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“(c) His Britannic Majesty’s Government and French 
Government make the following proposals:— 

“Firstly, as regards classes 3 and 4, final Disarmament 
Conference shall fix the maximum tonnage applicable to all 
Powers which no Power will be permitted to exceed for the total 
of vessels in each of the respective categories during the period 
covered by convention. 

“Secondly, at final conference for limiting these categories 
each Power will indicate the tonnage which they propose to reach 
within the limit referred to in the preceding paragraph, and which 
they undertake not to exceed during the period covered by the 
convention. 

“It has always been the consistent policy of the Japanese 
Government to spare no effort for the conclusion of a just and 
fair agreement on limitation of armaments, and as the formula 
for restriction of naval armament, with regard to which an agree- 
ment has been now arrived at between Great Britain and France, 
successfully reconciles the discrepancies between theory and 
practice existing in various proposals put forward hitherto, the 
Imperial Government expresses its concurrence to the purport of 
the present agreement. 

“In view of the fact, however, that maximum tonnage of large 
cruisers and submarines to be applied indiscriminately to all 
countries must, from the point of view of national security and of 
alleviation of the burden on the people, be satisfactory to various 
countries whose circumstances are different, the Imperial Govern- 
ment considers agreement in question needs to be most carefully 
drawn up and just. 

“T avail, &c. 
“G. TANAKA, Baron, 
‘Minister for Foreign Affairs.” 





No. 31 


NOTE VERBALE COMMUNICATED BY THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY’S REPRESENTATIVE AT ROME 


(Translation) 


The Italian Government have the honour to refer to note verbale 
of the 31st July in which His Britannic Majesty’s Embassy com- 
municated to them the text of an Anglo-French Naval Compromise 
to serve as a basis for the labours of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Disarmament Conference. Subsequently, in their note 
verbale of the 27th September, the Embassy transmitted a copy of 
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the preliminary correspondence exchanged on this subject between 
the two Governments, adding that no other note on the subject 
had been exchanged between the Governments themselves. This 
preliminary correspondence deals not only with the terms of the 
compromise set forth in the note verbale of the 31st July, but also 
with the question of the manner in which it is to be applied. It also 
indicates that the adoption of the proposals in question would have 
permitted the British Government to give satisfaction to the French 
Government with regard to “trained reserves.” 

2. According to the terms of the compromise communicated to 
the Italian Government, the Disarmament Conference would have to 
establish limitations for the following four categories of men-of- 
war :— 

(a) Capital ships, i.e., ships over 10,000 tons or armed with 

guns of more than 203 mm. 
(b) Aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons. 
(c) Surface vessels of or below 10,000 tons armed with guns of 


more than 152 mm. and not exceeding 203 mm. 
(d) Ocean-going submarines, i.e., over 600 tons. 


As the Washington Treaty already regulates the limitations of 
categories (a) and (6), the Disarmament Conference—as far as these 
two categories are concerned—would only have to consider the 
method of extending these limitations to the non-signatory Powers 
of the above-mentioned treaty. 

But as regards the other categories, (c) and (d), the Disarmament 
Conference would have to fix a maximum tonnage applicable to all 
the Powers, which no Power might exceed, for the total of the ships 
of each of these categories during the period in which the convention 
will remain in force. 

Within this maximum limit each Power would be invited to 
indicate to the Disarmament Conference, for each of the above 
categories, the tonnage which it proposed to reach and which it 
would undertake not to exceed for the whole period the convention 
remained in force. 

3. The British Government have asked the Italian Government 
to give their adhesion to the project referred to above. Similar 
requests have been addressed to the Governments of the United 
States and of Japan. 
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The Italian Government, having studied the question in detail, 
gladly agree to express their own point of view. 

They must first make it clear that they could not concur in a 
separate discussion of the naval problem. The considerations which 
follow are therefore subject to the consideration of the problem in 
the broadest and most logical manner fromitsthreeaspects: military, 
naval, aerial. They believe that they can detect an indication 
in this sense in the Anglo-French project, in the connexion which 
it—in fact—introduces between the naval proposals and the question 
of the “‘trained reserves” of the army and for mobilisation. 

Similarly, they could not consider the problem of disarmament 
as limited to certain States only. Armaments and their limitation 
cannot be considered absolutely, but only in relation to those of other 
nations. But here also the Italian Government consider that there 
is to be found—in principle at any rate—the application of a similar 
point of view in the Anglo-French project, in so far as the latter 
proposes an extension of the provisions of the Washington Treaty to 
the other non-signatory States. 

4. As regards land, naval and aerial disarmament, the Italian 
Government repeat at this point the declaration already made else- 
where to the effect that they are disposed @ priori to accept as the 
limit of their own armaments any figures, however low they may be, 
provided that they are not exceeded by any other European conti- 
nental Power. No evidence, they consider, could afford clearer proof 
of the sincere purpose by which they are animated in their considera- 
tion of this problem, nor is it possible to carry out more completely, 
as far as they are concerned, the principle laid down in Article 8 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations which the Disarmament 
Conference ought to realise, namely, the reduction of armaments to 
the minimum limits compatible with the exigencies of safety. 

The Italian Government consider that the most suitable means 
for the application of this principle, from the naval aspect, would be 
by the adoption of the formula of global limitation of tonnage, rather 
than the application of the formula of limitation by categories, in 
accordance with the well-known definitions of these two formulas. 

And the application of the principle of global limitation, as it 
permits the utilisation of tonnage according to the views which each 
State chooses to adopt, renders possible the application of limitation 
of armaments to every State; and each one, owing to the greater 
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elasticity and adaptability of the system, will find itself able to accept 
a lower limit, thus effectively contributing to the limitation of arma- 
ments and to the reduction of expenses. 

The above is from a general point of view and one applicable to 
all States. 

A further point, which has greater importance from the point of 
view of the ends aimed at, directly affects the less fully-armed States. 

The State with greater financial resources would have, in effect, 
in limitation by categories, the means of creating and maintaining 
an absolute superiority in each of the different type of ships over 
those States with smaller financial resources. Whereas global ton- 
nage, by leaving each State free to adopt and choose those types 
which best respond to the exigencies of its own safety, allows the less 
fully-armed States to find in such choice and adoption a certain 
compensation for the superiority of the others. 

In so far as Italy is concerned, the special exigencies of national 
defence, which are dependent on the natural conditions of the 
country, must be borne in mind in this connexion, in accordance 
with the explanation of them already given:— 


“Ttaly has only three lines of communication with the rest 
of the world, three compulsory channels for her supplies: Port 
Suez, Gibraltar or the Dardanelles. 

“Ttaly has an extremely long coast line, heavily populated 
cities and vital centres on its coast or within a short distance of 
it, and two large islands, in addition to the Dodecanese, which 
are connected with the Peninsula by vital lines of traffic. 

“Italy cannot ignore other nations which touch or may touch 
the Mediterranean, and which are particularly favoured by their 
geographical position on essential lines of communication, and 
which have in construction many units of various types or are 
in process of elaborating naval programmes of great impor- 
tance.” 


5. Similar considerations apply to the other Anglo-French 
proposal relative to the prior declaration of naval programmes. The 
adoption, in fact, of a measure of this character, would render it 
necessary for each country to present and carry out as large a naval 
programme as possible, in order to allow for unforeseen develop- 
ments, which technical progress or altered circumstances may cause 
with regard to the efficiency of the various types of ships. 

6. The Anglo-French project—(a) and (b)—speaks of capital 
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ships and aircraft carriers, and suggests the extension of the relevant 
stipulations of the Treaty of Washington to the non-signatory 
States. 

In view of the difficulty of reconciling the various points of view, 
the Italian Government ask themselves whether one of the means 
of furthering the cause of the limitation of armaments might not 
be for the five signatory Powers of the Treaty of Washington to 
undertake to postpone until after the year 1936 the construction of 
those capital ships which the treaty would allow them to lay down 
during the period 1931-36. For their part, the Italian Government 
would be prepared to undertake this engagement provided that it 
was also simultaneously accepted by the other signatory Powers. 

The adoption of such a modification would provide the world 
with a tangible proof of the pacific sentiments of the five greatest 
naval Powers, whilst leaving the fleets of the signatory Powers in the 
conditions of the same relative situation as that laid down by the 
Treaty of Washington for the year 1931. It would ensure a con- 
siderable economy and would satisfy what is apparently one of the 
main objects of the Franco-British plan—that is to say, the limitation 
more especially of those ships which have the greatest offensive 
capacity. 

7. The Italian Government have the honour to submit the above 
to the British Government in reply to the request made to them, and 
in a spirit of the most friendly and sincere collaboration. 

They fully realise the great importance of the question and the 
necessity for preparing a solution of the problem. And the only 
solution which, in their opinion, would really contribute to the object 
in view, would be one which, by taking into impartial consideration 
the just requirements of the various parties, would enable each of 
them to offer its voluntary and loyal adherence. 

Being a party—like the British and French Governments—to the 
most important International Acts for the consolidation and recon- 
struction of Europe, the Italian Government desire, on this occasion, 
to declare once more their firm intention of contributing to and 
collaborating in everything which may make of the question of the 
limitation of armaments an instrument capable of increasing and 
further assisting such consolidation and such reconstruction. 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 


Rome, October 6, 1928. 
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No. 32 


CIRCULAR DESPATCH TO HIS MAJESTY’S REPRESENTATIVES IN THE 
CAPITALS OF ALL COUNTRIES REPRESENTED ON THE PREPARA- 
TORY COMMISSION FOR THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


Sir, Foreign Office, October 9, 1928. 


The observations of the Governments of the United States, Italy 
and Japan on the British and French compromise proposals in the 
matter of the limitation of naval armament having now been received, 
the present moment affords a convenient opportunity of presenting, 
for your information and guidance, an outline of recent discussions 
and correspondence on this subject. 

As a result of unauthorised and incomplete disclosures, the nature 
and scope of this compromise became, as you are aware, the object 
of public speculation, often of an erroneous and misleading character. 
His Majesty’s Government are contemplating the early publication 
of papers, which, in covering as briefly as possible the history of the 
negotiations for naval disarmament, should serve to place the matter 
in its true perspective. That they have refrained hitherto from 
publication has been due in part to their anxiety not to embarrass 
the other Governments concerned by what might have been regarded 
as an attempt to force their hand, in part to their reluctance to 
publish correspondence while still incomplete, on a matter at once 
complex in its technical aspect and far-reaching in its results. 

The Anglo-French compromise cannot be regarded as a detached 
or isolated event; it is the most recent linkin along chain of endeavour 
to implement the provisions embodied in Article 8 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations to the effect that “the members of the 
League recognise that the maintenance of peace requires the reduc- 
tion of national armaments to the lowest point consistent with 
national safety.’’ The first steps taken by the League to fulfil this 
obligation were turned in the direction of comprehensive schemes of 
mutual assistance in the belief that the creation of a general sense of 
security was the most promising avenue to an all-round reduction 
and limitation of armaments. 

In the face of continued failure to reach agreement on any such 
scheme, this line of approach was abandoned in favour of more 
direct methods, and in December 1925 the Assembly set up a special 
commission with mandate to prepare the ground for a general 
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conference. On the completion of certain preliminary researches on 
technical matters which monopolised its attention during the ensuing 
year, this commission, known as the Preparatory Commission, 
attacked its main task at its third session (March-April 1927), at 
which the British and French representatives each put forward a 
draft skeleton convention as a basis of discussion. 

There was a wide divergence between these two drafts. On the 
naval side the British draft provided for the limitation of vessels of 
war in nine separate categories; the French draft for limitation, 
broadly speaking, by total tonnage. It was between these two 
principles—limitation by classes or limitation by total or “global” 
tonnage—that the chief controversy has turned. The other Govern- 
ments represented on the Commission ranged themselves some on 
one side, some on the other. Italy, in particular, supported the 
French thesis, while the United States, who, though not a member 
of the League of Nations, is represented on the Preparatory Com- 
mission, favoured the British plan of limitation by classes while 
differing as to its application in detail. In the hope of bridging this 
divergence the French delegation some days later put forward a 
modified proposal, which became known as the French compromise 
proposal, and which went so far to meet the British view as to 
introduce classification by four classes. It contained provision, 
however, for unlimited transfer of tonnage from one class to another, 
and partly for that reason and partly owing to the small number of 
classes proved inacceptable to the British delegation. 

Confronted by these acute and seemingly irreconcilable diver- 
gences, and anxious to do nothing which might prejudice the success 
of the Naval Conference, to which the United States Government 
had recently issued invitations, the Preparatory Commission ad- 
journed without having made any progress towards an agreed text 
of a skeleton convention. Two months later (June 1927) the Naval 
Conference met in Geneva, only to break down after seven weeks 
of effort to adjust the differing points of view of the Governments 
represented. 

In the face of the deadlock in the Preparatory Commission, 
followed by the failure of the Geneva Conference, all prospect of 
immediate progress appeared to be extinguished. The French and 
English draft conventions remained unreconciled, all attempts to 
arrive at an agreed text having broken down. Informal conversa- 
tions, however, were frequent at Geneva; naval experts discussed 
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the different points of view; the political delegates also sought a way 
out of the impasse. These talks ultimately culminated in the 
conversation between M. Briand and Sir Austen Chamberlain at 
Geneva in March 1928, which led to the compromise under review. 
In the course of their discussions Sir Austen Chamberlain mentioned 
certain suggestions which had been made by the British Admiralty 
and he subsequently communicated a written note of them to 
M. Briand at the latter’s request. They provided for limitation 
by six classes, all types of vessel being included. They were not 
acceptable. 

In considering these successive steps towards compromise it 
should be borne in mind that the British contention had always been 
for limitation in detail, the French contention for limitation by total 
tonnage. Thus the original British plan had been for classification 
by nine classes. Under the modified British proposals, as submitted 
to M. Briand after the March conversation, the number of classes 
had been reduced to six, but included vessels of all types. On 
their side the French Government, no less anxious than His Majesty’s 
Government to promote agreement, had shown a disposition to meet 
the British thesis so far as possible. In the end a compromise was 
reached on the basis of a limitation applicable to four classes of 
war vessel. Like all compromises, these tentative proposals involved 
concessions by both sides. They represented an advance from a 
position of difficulty and deadlock which had prevailed for over a 
year. While admittedly incomplete as a final solution of the naval 
limitation question, they would, if adopted, have added two further 
classes of vessel to the two classes limited under the Washington 
Treaty. They could only lead to useful results if the other principal 
naval Powers were ready to regard them as offering a possible basis 
for resumption of negotiation in the Preparatory Commission. 

As, in the matter of naval disarmament, the question of classifica- 
tion versus global tonnage had hitherto impeded progress, so, in the 
matter of land disarmament, the question of the limitation of 
military-trained reserves had proved a stumbling-block, The French 
Government and the majority of the Governments represented on 
the Preparatory Commission had held that reserves should be exclud- 
ed from limitation, while His Majesty’s Government, for reasons 
into which it is here unnecessary to enter, had consistently supported 
the opposite thesis. For some time, however, they had realised 
that further opposition on their part to the exclusion of these trained 
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reserves could, in the face of the attitude maintained by the majority 
of the Preparatory Commission, only have the effect of preventing 
progressindefinitely. Solong ago as April 1927 the British representa- 
tive on the Commission (Viscount Cecil) clearly foreshadowed the 
withdrawal, for the sake of agreement, of British opposition to the 
opinion held by the majority of that body. When, therefore, the 
two Governments were advancing towards a compromise in the mat- 
ter of naval limitation, it was felt that the process of agreement could 
only be facilitated by a formal intimation to the French Government 
that a concession made to the views of His Majesty’s Government 
on naval classification would enable them to withdraw their opposition 
to the French standpoint in the matter of military-trained reserves. 

His Majesty’s Government have been criticised on account of the 
secrecy in which the negotiations described above are alleged to have 
taken place. The facts are that as long ago as March last it was 
announced in the Preparatory Commission that conversations were 
taking place in the hope of removing the differences which had 
hitherto obstructed progress, and the session was adjourned to 
allow of their continuance. When the Anglo-French compromise 
proposals were ready for submission to the other naval Powers, the 
fact was announced by Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons. I myself gave to the press on the 30th August last a full 
account of the circumstances in which the compromise was reached 
and an emphatic denial of the speculations as to the existence of 
secret clauses and political understandings. The whole case is 
revealed in the correspondence, and any suggestions to the contrary 
are totally devoid of foundation. 

The proposals thus negotiated were submitted at the end of July 
to the Governments of the United States, Italy and Japan. The 
replies of these Governments have now been received and are 
enclosed herein. While the Japanese Government express their con- 
currence in the purport of these proposals, the Governments of the 
United States and Italy, for reasons which are clearly and cogently 
explained in their notes, have not seen their way to accept them. 
These communications are receiving the attentive consideration 
of His Majesty’s Government, and a reply will be made to them in 
due course. 

I am, &c. 
CUSHENDUN. 
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ADDRESS OF VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON, DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE LIBERAL COUNCIL ON NOVEMBER 5, 1928! 


The subject that I have been asked to discuss this afternoon is 
the Anglo-French naval agreement and its consequences. What 
has been done between the British and French Governments in 
Paris this year is very peculiar and very unfortunate. I don’t 
think I can recall anything so peculiar. It is in itself a very small 
thing, and it has had the most tremendously unfortunate con- 
sequences. Now when a thing of that kind has happened in foreign 
affairs, the question I think we ought to put to ourselves is this: 
Is it a wrong new departure in policy, or is it an isolated blunder 
not related to policy? If it is a wrong and new departure in policy, 
then we are bound not only to expose and oppose it, but to go on 
fighting against it till we have succeeded in getting it reversed. In 
other words, if it is a wrong departure in policy, it becomes an acute 
party question in this country. But it is very undesirable that 
foreign affairs should become acute sources of division in this country; 
it is very desirable in British foreign policy to have continuity; 
and therefore I am anxious to treat this as an isolated blunder, not 
related to policy, of which the consequences have been to a large 
extent due to misunderstanding, misconception, and misrepresenta- 
tion. 

But I think the Government must recognize that the great blunder 
has been made. If they are to pull the country behind them again, 
as I hope will be the case as regards foreign policy, if they are to get 
foreign affairs again on such a footing that we may feel there will 
be continuity in foreign policy, which will be pursued by any other 
party which succeeds them as a Government, then they must take 
the steps which are necessary to repair, so far as possible, the mischief 
which the blunder has done. Now let us consider what the conse- 
quences have been. The consequences of the Anglo-French naval 
compromise in Europe have been very untoward. The agreement 
between the two Governments—the naval agreement—has given 
the impression abroad, certainly in Italy and in Germany, that a 
new Entente has been formed between France and Britain—a new 

1 Reprinted from the London Times, November 6, 1928 
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political Entente so close as to be almost equivalent to an alliance, 
and that it is intended to lead up to separate military and naval 
cooperation between the two countries. That is the impression, 
undoubtedly, which has been produced in certain important parts of 
Europe. 

If that were true, it would be a new departure in policy. But I 
believe that the account Lord Cushendun gave in his speech on 
August 30 at Geneva is the true one. It amounts to this: that the 
British and French Governments differed in their views about the 
principles, or the application, at any rate, of some of the principles, 
of limitation of navies. That difference between the British and 
French views caused a deadlock in the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament, and the two Governments got together in discussion, 
in order that by coming to an agreement with each other as to the 
lines they should take in the Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment they should remove that deadlock and smooth the way towards 
a general naval agreement. If the views about limitation of navies 
that the British and French Governments agreed upon in Paris 
were not acceptable to other Governments, they could serve no 
useful purpose and they were to be dropped. That is a perfectly 
innocent thing. I will show you presently why I think it was a 
very foolish thing; but it was an innocent thing for two nations to 
come to an agreement as to the line they would take in the Prepara- 
tory Commission on Disarmament as regards naval limitation. To 
say, ‘‘We will put these before the other Powers, and if they don’t 
like them they will come to nothing’’—there isnot muchharm in that. 

But how did it come about that it was so misconceived? Because 
it was so extraordinarily badly handled by the two Governments. 
First of all, the agreement was announced as if it was a really big 
thing—a thing of great importance: ‘‘ New Agreement with France”’ 
—big headlines. And then nothing was published, and for weeks, 
even months, the world was left to speculate on what this big thing 
consisted of; and then Lord Cushendun explained that it was a very 
small thing. But you don’t dispose of a misconception like that 
by a single speech; and now even the publication of the document 
has not removed altogether the unfortunate impression which was 
produced. 

It is for the British and French Governments to say that this 
thing is not a new departure in policy. Let me consider for a mo- 
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ment, as a means to that, what is the right and the wrong policy 
in foreign affairs, both for Britain and for France, as I consider. 
The wrong policy is the policy which Germany pursued after 1870. 
Germany made the Triple Alliance an exclusive alliance, forced the 
pace in armaments, and that policy produced the conditions in 
Europe which led to war in 1914. I am convinced that is the true 
reading of history. Precisely because of that, I think it would be a 
grave blunder for the Allies who won the last War to repeat the 
German policy of 1870, and so far they have not done so. On the 
contrary, they have pursued what seems to me the right policy— 
the League of Nations policy and Locarno. It is true that their 
starting-point after the War was agreement between the Allies, 
but agreement not against other countries, but with the object of 
bringing other countries, especially Germany, into it. They have 
got Germany coming into the League of Nations—on to the Council 
—on equal terms; they have got Germany to come into the joint 
security, both for France and Germany, of the Treaty of Locarno. 
That was the right policy. If the Government was about to go and 
make a separate political Entente with France it would be a departure 
from the right policy. 

I think the Government must realize, and in France it ought to 
be realized also, that one of the unfortunate consequences of the 
Anglo-French naval compromise has been that a certain number 
of people in this country have become somewhat impatient of Anglo- 
French cooperation. I would just like to say a word of warning 
about that. If the two Governments meant the Anglo-French naval 
compromise as I think, and assuming it is exactly what Lord Cushen- 
dun has told us it is, and what it appears to be from the White 
Papers which have been published, then it is no new departure in 
policy. And I would just say this to anyone who is impatient about 
Anglo-French cooperation: remember that the good understanding, 
the confidence between the two Governments, the joint conception 
and confidence between Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand, 
were essential to the League of Nations and the Locarno policy. If 
the relations between this country and France were to change from 
good understanding and confidence to suspicion, it would be just 
as damaging to the true policy of the League of Nations and Locarno 
as it would be were the two countries to make separate agreements 
from which other countries were excluded. 
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We are still more concerned to see the effect the Anglo-French 
Agreement has had in the United States. That really is the most 
disastrous consequence of all. The effect in the United States has 
really been to set back all further discussion of naval agreement, for 
a period, at any rate, to turn people’s thoughts in the United States 
to the building of large cruisers, and to divert more attention to 
that than to the pact for the outlawry of war. That is a most 
disastrous consequence indeed. It has been produced by what seems 
to me the folly of the Anglo-French compromise. Read the White 
Paper and you will see that the two Governments came to an agree- 
ment in Paris in regard to the limitation of naval cruisers, which 
was the very thing that the United States had explained at the 
Three-Power Naval Conference at Geneva they could not agree 
to. The object at Geneva was to promote general agreement about 
navies. Can you imagine anything more unfavorable to that object 
than the step taken by the two Governments in coming to a particular 
agreement as regards the limitation of cruisers which they ought to 
have known in advance the United States could not accept? Can 
you imagine anything more simple—I use the word in its least fav- 
orable sense—than to have drawn up something which they ought to 
have known the United States would not accept, and then to have 
gone with it to the United States and expect them to accept it? 
Of course the answer that came from the United States was to this 
effect:—‘‘ We have shown that we could not agree to your principle 
in regard to the limitation of cruisers. In fact that was the very 
question upon which the Three-Power Naval Conference at Geneva 
failed. Now you, the British and French Governments, have come 
to an agreement which is not only exactly what we said we could 
not accept, but is of a much more aggravated kind.”’ 

It seems to me that to do a thing like that is worse than futile. 
It leads to untoward political effects. It has produced the impres- 
sion in the United States that the British and French Governments 
between them have tried to get the better of the United States in 
regard to the limitation of naval armaments and to manceuvre 
them into an unfavourable position. The price of a blunder like that 
cannot be evaded. We are going to pay the price; we are paying 
it now in what I hope is but a temporary political estrangement 
between public opinion in the United States and public opinion 
here. That is a very undesirable thing for British interests, and it 
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is a very undesirable thing in the interests of the whole world. The 
United States and ourselves are the two countries which, from long 
experience, are most firmly devoted to true democracy; and I believe 
it to be true of each of them that the great body of opinion in each 
of them is devoted to world peace. I believe these to be the two 
ideals of the two countries—democracy and world peace; but if 
there is friction over naval armaments these ideals become obscured, 
and instead of the two countries acting together in pursuit of these 
ideals they become, for a time at least, estranged. 

The United States are also paying a price. They can well afford 
to pay it, for they are paying it in dollars. They are going to build 
larger cruisers because they think that Great Britain and France 
want to get the better of them in naval armaments. Mr. Bridgeman, 
as First Lord of the Admiralty, has said we are going to drop two 
cruisers out of our programme; and that if the United States want 
to build a large number of big cruisers it will make no difference to 
our plans. If he had only said that at the Three-Power Naval 
Conference at Geneva there would have been no controversy. Mr. 
Baldwin, I am glad to say, stated very definitely the other day 
that we were not going to enter into a naval competition with the 
United States. That is very important coming from the Prime 
Minister. What we really want is that the Prime Minister should 
make it quite clear, that the Government should make it quite clear, 
that we do not take the United States into calculation in our naval 
building. That has been the policy of all previous British Govern- 
ments; and what we want to be sure of is that the present Govern- 
ment have instructed the Admiralty that in drawing up their 
programme of naval building they are not to take the fleet of the 
United States into account. It is for the Government of the day 
to instruct the Admiralty as to what contingencies they are to 
provide for; and it is not for the Admiralty to decide up to what 
standard they should build. I would just like to say to people 
who have any hesitation about that being the right thing, I believe 
that as long as there is no rivalry in armaments, no challenge from 
one to the other between the United States and this country, our 
position remains perfectly secure. We shall never secure it against 
the United States by armaments. It is not armaments that make 
the Canadian frontier secure. You may say that the Canadian 
frontier is in a very special position. Well, I won’t examine that 
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now, but I am sure that the principle on which the Canadian frontier 
is secure is a principle which applies, at any rate in degree, to the 
whole of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and that if you 
only stick to that principle in practice, as the Canadian Govern- 
ment sticks to it in its own sphere, there will never be any risk of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations being interfered with by the 
United States. 

Now I have one word more to say in conclusion, just to sum up. 
I want to be quite clear as to what we think the Government ought 
to do to pull this country together in unity on foreign policy. The 
first thing the British and French Governments should say is that, 
as they now know that the United States and Italy will not accept 
the agreement come to in Paris, that agreement can serve no good 
purpose and is at an end. If the agreement is to be declared at an 
end, that must mean that its military part as well as its naval part 
is brought to an end. Both Governments must feel that the agree- 
ment was a mistake, that it was a false start; and that they have got 
to make a fresh start. If they are to make a fresh start, they must 
clean the slate completely. The next point is that the Government 
should make it clear that the words of Mr. Bridgeman and Mr. 
Baldwin about not competing in naval building with the United 
States hold good at the Admiralty as well as on the platform. It 
goes without saying that it will be so if they meant what they said, 
and I am quite sure that the Prime Minister intends what he said 
to be understood in the literal sense of the words he used. If the 
position in regard to the United States is thus made perfectly clear, 
then the two Governments, British and French, will be making a 
start to undo the mistake that has been made and get over its 
consequences. 

The mistake ran for so long, and the misconceptions and the 
misrepresentations got so much hold, that you cannot expect them 
to disappear all at once. It will require real cooperation between the 
two Governments on the right lines to remove those misunderstand- 
ings, and to make the world feel sure again that the cooperation 
between them is cooperation in the Locarno sense, for bringing 
them together and not keeping them apart. But in time, if my con- 
struction, if Lord Cushendun’s construction, and the construction 
of the White Papers on the Anglo-French agreement are right, and 
if they disappear, the two Governments will recover the ground 
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which undoubtedly has been lost abroad and in this country, which 
will mean restored confidence in Anglo-French cooperation. That 
is what I think can be done. And if the Government will do that, if 
that is the line they are going to take, well, then, let us forget— 
endeavour to get the world to forget—as soon as possible the mistake 
that has been made; and let us give them all support in overcoming 
the consequences. As patriotic people, with an election coming on, 
we want to keep foreign affairs out of the election, because it weakens 
this country if they have to be broughtin. But itis really necessary, 
after what has passed, that the Government should put us in 4 
position to say ‘‘A false start was made, but a fresh start is being 
made, and that fresh start is on lines on which we can turn to the 
whole country for support.” 
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DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LoRDs, NOVEMBER 7, 1928? 


Lorp THOMSON moved: ‘That the negotiations disclosed in the 
White Paper, Command 3211, regarding limitation of naval arma- 
ments, constitute a grave setback to the cause of disarmament.” 
He said that the publication of the White Paper was expected to 
allay anxiety on this question, but it had only confirmed the worst 
fears of those who considered disarmament as not only a moral 
obligation but an economic necessity. His justification for bringing 
this matter before the House was that a great many noble lords 
could speak with special authority on questions of foreign affairs, 
and Lord Cushendun, the head of the Department principally con- 
cerned, had had to handle some of the most difficult parts of the 
negotiations. In that respect Lord Cushendun had his sympathies. 
Lord Cushendun had really been put into the position of the horse 
put into the shafts while the wagon was in mid-stream. He was not 
responsible for the initiation of these negotiations, but he had to 
carry them to the best conclusion in his power. He (Lord Thomson) 
wished to get some authoritative expression of opinion on the matter 
from Lord Cushendun. 

The Press, generally speaking, had not been favourable to the 
Government. He was not referring only to the Opposition papers, 
nor to those other organs of the Press whose political allegiance 
might be somewhat uncertain. Even the loyal Times laid the 
whitewash on so thin that it was almost transparent, and its leading 
articles on this subject had been masterpieces of mild rebuke. He 
trembled to think what the fulminations would have been in the 
pages of that great newspaper if a Labour Government had put the 
country into a similar predicament. He could imagine columns 
devoted to condemnation, if not abuse. All round, the Press had 
condemned these negotiations as a grave blunder. In those circum- 
stances, the attitude of some of the spokesmen of this ‘‘one and 
indivisible Government,’ according to Lord Salisbury in his speech 
of yesterday, was all the more bewildering. 

Several conclusions could be drawn from the White Paper. The 
negotiations resulted in something which was a great deal more than 

2 Reprinted from the London Times, November 8, 1928. 
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a compromise between ourselves and France; something which might 
be described as a “‘deal.’’ The bargaining began on March 9, when 
the Foreign Secretaries of Great Britain and France had an interview. 
They were at once confronted with the difficulty, which was expressed 
in the White Paper as “‘diametrical opposition in crucial matters." 
He believed that in all innocence we began to drift into this deal. In 
fact, it was the innocence of the whole transaction which filled him 
with dismay. What was the deal—it was a vulgar word—but what 
was it? We were to concede to the French on the point of trained 
reservists and small submarines in return for their conceding to us a 
certain formula in regard to naval classification. 

It seemed to him that we gave away a very great deal and got 
very little in return. The first and foremost effect of the deal was to 
excite suspicion in the United States and Italy; and to his mind 
that suspicion was most natural. That deal would have strengthened 
us on the high seas by giving us unlimited power to construct light 
cruisers. It would have strengthened the French on both land and 
sea, more especially in that most powerful weapon of modern warfare, 
the blockade. It gave to us, acting together, undertaking concerted 
and common action, a position which was almost irresistible in 
Europe, if not throughout the world. He found it difficult to believe 
that British naval experts would have accepted the unlimited con- 
struction of small submarines by the French unless they also had 
imagined there was some arrangement. Lord Cushendun had said 
at Blackpool that there was no new Entente. At Dartford he cor- 
rected that by saying that there was no need for a new Entente, the 
old Entente existed always. He (Lord Thomson) doubted whether 
a more unfortunate expression than “old Entente”’ could have been 
employed, because the old Entente connoted and had led to concerted 
and common action with the French. 

The second effect of this Anglo-French compromise would have 
been not to decrease armaments, but to increase them all round, 
especially naval armaments, and bring about competition in arma- 
ments. Taking the case of large cruisers, in view of the well-known 
attitude of America, there was no doubt that they would have set 
the pace, and that was likely to have been a pretty speedy pace. 
Large cruisers would have been subject to a form of competition in 
which the richest nation in the world, with its back rather up as a 
result of these revelations, would have set the pace. The only economy 
that could possibly have resulted would have been in large submarines. 
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The question of trained reservists was one of the most complicated 
that could be imagined. Lord Cecil and Lord Cushendun made the 
concession on this point with extreme and natural reluctance. We 
were in a new era of mechanized armed forces, and for the purposes of 
war and the calculation of trained reservists the mechanic was 
atleast as important as the man with arifle. Inasenseevery mechan- 
ic up to 60 years of age was a trained reservist. They were up against 
the proposition of ‘‘ the nation in arms’”’ and France proposed to be a 
nation in arms. They were now at the position that the countries 
which desired, and maintained and practised, conscription desired 
no limit to be set to the number of their trained reservists. We were 
producing a most lop-sided and unfair state of affairs. When we 
imposed conditions that there should be no compulsory service in the 
conquered States after the World War we might have foreseen our 
responsibilities in the matter. In any case, we could not evade them 
now. He believed that in conscript armies the limit that would be 
set to the number of these trained mechanics would be the limit of 
cost. Unfortunately, lack of money never seemed to stop modern 
States from embarking on military preparations. He believed there 
were at least half a dozen experts in the service of the British Govern- 
ment who could have worked out a formula, on which Lord Cecil 
and Lord Cushendun might have insisted, in this matter, which 
formula would be based on the conception that, if conscription were 
to be conceded, there must bea limit to the size of the conscripted 
armies. There was, for instance, such a thing as the ballot. Buta 
vital principle had been abandoned, and the country had been com- 
mitted to the thesis of the nation in arms. 

The most pregnant sentence in the White Paper—the climax of 
the French argument in reply to the Foreign Office—was that in 
which it was stated that, in the event of other nations not agreeing to 
the Anglo-French compromise, the British and French Governments 
would none the less be under the obligation either to ensure success 
by other means, or to adopt a common policy, so as to deal with the 
difficulties that would inevitably arise from a check to the work of 
the Preparatory Commission. To that suggestion from the French 
no reply had been given by the British Government. He asked, did 
silence mean consent? It seemed to him to be a question to which an 
answer was imperative. While the question remained unanswered 
the situation would be ambiguous, and very serious consequences 
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were liable to ensue. The most serious was that neither the United 
States nor Italy was likely to cooperate whole-heartedly in any further 
conference on disarmament. They were both suspicious; they were 
both a little angry; the whole position so far as they were concerned 
had been ‘‘queered.”” While there was ambiguity in regard to that 
question the position of the United States and Italy would be, if 
not hostile, at least cold. 

He accepted whole-heartedly what the Marquess of Salisbury 
had said yesterday, that the Anglo-French naval compromise was 
dead. But what about trained reservists, small submarines, no 
limitation to the number of small cruisers, and all the other things 
that had crept into the negotiations in regard to which, as he under- 
stood it, we were committed to the French? Admirals were very 
loyal men; they would carry out any policy however distasteful, but 
to ask them to initiate a policy of naval disarmament was to ask them 
to do something which they would naturally consider as letting down 
their Service. The admirals at Geneva were given an impossible 
task. According toan article in The Times, which he had every reason 
to believe was correct, these unfortunate delegates at Geneva were 
terribly bored. Some read, some wrote letters, some slept, and some 
actually wept from sheer boredom and languour. They had no 
guidance, and, to quote the article in The Times, ‘“‘it was here that 
the idea of the Anglo-French compromise arose.’’ If his Majesty’s 
Government considered the question of disarmament as of no inter- 
national consequence, could they wonder if the delegates became 
languid? That spirit was the real cause of the failure at Geneva. 
His Majesty’s Government had the best of intentions, but they were 
very vague; they had no ardour or conviction in the matter. They 
treated it in an academic spirit and left it to the experts. They re- 
garded our solemn pledges as a disagreeable heritage from a period 
of transient idealism, and they also considered them to be imprac- 
ticable of fulfilment. 

This country was pledged solemnly to the question of disarma- 
ment, not only to our own people, but to the world. We could not 
shirk the task without dishonour; we could not be dilatory in it 
without losing our good name. We were now involved in a horrible 
dilemma. We were committed vaguely to various propositions 
with which the vast majority of the people of this country would 
not agree. We were running the risk of a race in armaments with 
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the richest country in the world. There was a cynical attitude 
produced by these revelations throughout Europe, which, to quote 
The Times, was “most disheartening.” It was so. Those who 
scoffed at the League of Nations were chuckling. They said: ‘‘We 
told you so. There is no substitute in international affairs for force.’ 
That frame of mind had been largely caused by the publication of 
the White Paper and the negotiations conducted at Geneva during 
the past 24 months constituted a grave menace—a grave setback— 
to the cause of disarmament. 

Lorp CuUsHENDUN, Acting Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
said that he was very grateful to Lord Thomson for giving him the 
earliest possible opportunity in the Session to say something in that 
House with regard to the immense amount of misunderstanding and 
a good deal of misrepresentation—of which he acquitted the noble 
Lord—with regard to the matter they were discussing that afternoon. 
After listening to Lord Thomson’s speech, he had some difficulty in 
knowing precisely what his charge against the Government was and 
what exactly he thought the Government ought to have done. While 
they might hold this opinion or that as to the merits or demerits 
of secret diplomacy, they could hardly imagine a transaction which 
was more free than this one from any concealment or secrecy. With 
the exception of one admission which he would make later there had 
been absolutely no sort of secrecy or attempted secrecy with regard 
to this transaction. At the earliest moment, before any agreement 
had been reached, it was publicly announced that conversations 
were going on. The compromise was reached on July 28, and two 
days later the Government telegraphed to the Japanese, Italian, 
and United States Governments, and on the same day—July 30— 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs announced what had 
been done in the House of Commons. Any intelligent person who 
listened to or read his right honourable friend’s speech must have seen 
the whole nature of the transaction and its limitations, which was a 
very important matter in view of what subsequently happened. It 
would be seen clearly from Sir Austen Chamberlain’s speech that the 
conversations which had been going on and the compromise that had 
been arrived at were simply for the purpose of removing the differ- 
ences which had arisen between ourselves and the French in regard 
to the Draft Convention for prescribing the principles upon which 
naval disarmament might proceed. When that speech was delivered 
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no complaint was made by any member of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons that insufficient information had been given. 

It was true that Sir Austen Chamberlain did not give to the House 
of Commons the actual terms of the compromise. He (Lord Cush- 
endun) was quite free to admit that if it had been possible at that 
time to foresee the extraordinarily wild and in many cases, he was 
afraid, malicious statements and innuendoes that sprang up, not 
immediately but after a short time, he had very little doubt that his 
right honourable friend would have published the terms of the com- 
promise and would have explained to foreign Governments that this 
departure from the ordinary courtesies of international intercourse 
was for a good reason which it would have been possible to make them 
understand. But, supposing at that time that they had published the 
exact text of the compromise, it would not have silenced the in- 
nuendoes which were being publicly expressed, because most of 
the mischievous things that were said would have been quite as 
compatible with the actual text of the compromise as with the an- 
nouncement which Sir Austen Chamberlain had made without giving 
the text. 

Unfortunately, very shortly after that speech, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain had a breakdown in health. Thereafter, he had no responsibility 
for anything that took place, and the whole responsibility in regard 
to this matter rested upon himself (Lord Cushendun). So far as 
he could trace it, the mischief began with perfectly unauthenticated 
statements made in certain French newspapers in August. Those 
statements, resting on absolutely no evidence, were none the less 
believed in a very widespread way. They represented that the com- 
promise really covered something very much more than had been 
intimated. The French newspapers made the statement that there 
was a secret alliance or something of that sort for pooling the two 
navies, and it was not unnatural that statements of that kind caused 
misgiving in Germany, Italy, and the United States. 

It was very difficult to decide at what particular moment it was 
wise to contradict wild rumours in the Press, and especially in the 
Press of a foreign country. Finding that this gale—almost—of mis- 
representation and innuendo was growing, he (Lord Cushendun) 
made a statement at Geneva on August 30 which gave really all 
the circumstances so far as he was able to give them at the time, in 
regard to the negotiations that had been going on. He was sanguine 
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enough to believe that a definite, categorical statement by a Minister 
of the Crown would, at all events, have been believed; but he was 
not at all sure that his statement had that effect. He was afraid 
that even Lord Cecil was not quite ready to accept his word in 
that respect. On October 23, after the White Paper was published 
Lord Cecil gave an interview to the Daily Telegraph, in which he 
said—of course, it might have been forgetfulness on his part:—‘“‘It 
is a very good thing to have the definite assurance that there are 
no secret clauses in the Anglo-French Naval Agreement.”’ 

There was nothing in that if Lord Cecil accepted his statement of 
August 30. The final paragraph in that statement could not be more 
precise or categorical. He said: ‘Speculations as to secret clauses 
and so forth have no foundation whatever. I see it suggested, for 
instance, that we were going to arrange for pooling our Navy with 
that of the French. There is absolutely nothing in any such sugges- 
tion, nor is there anything at all in the shape of an agreed policy 
between ourselves and the French. It is not a question of policy; 
that has never been discussed. There are no secret clauses nor any 
arrangement as to alliance or cooperation of navies. All that is 
absolutely beside the mark. Nothing of the sort has ever been 
suggested.”’ He did not think it could be easier to deny more em- 
phatically the sort of reports that were at that time going about 
and doing a great deal of mischief. 

Viscount CEcIL said that he did not see how the noble Lord could 
give his interview any suggestion of doubt of that statement. It 
was very far from that. 

Lorp CUSHENDUN said he was very glad to have that assurance. 
Proceeding, he asked what was the precise charge against the Govern- 
ment. He had shown that there was no secrecy from first to last. 
The Government were constantly being exhorted to proceed with 
disarmament, though they were as anxious as anyone to guide and 
push on with the policy of disarmament in every way that might be 
practicable. Disarmament could only be got by international agree- 
ment, and the whole of this arose from the fact that we had started 
the proceedings by tabling a draft convention. The French had 
tabled a rival draft convention. Therefore, France was obviously 
the nation with which we had to compose a difference. How could 
they, except by talking together and consultation, arrive at an ar- 
rangement? At one and the same time the Government was being 
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exhorted to compose international arrangements by agreement, and 
in the same breath was being denounced because it had adopted the 
only possible method for arriving at international agreement. 

There was another innuendo that was doing a great deal of mischief 
in this same connexion, one of the most pernicious and mischievous 
suggestions, that because we arrived at agreement with one nation 
it must necessarily imply hostility to another nation. At one 
time it was said that this agreement was an Anglo-French combina- 
tion against Germany, at another against America, and even against 
Italy. There was not the smallest shadow or foundation of evidence 
to support such a suggestion. As to whether the actual terms of 
the compromise were bad in themselves, there had, of course, been 
all sorts of criticism. He welcomed the measured and moderate 
criticisms of Lord Cecil and Lord Grey, but he would point out that 
those criticisms did not quite appreciate the true facts of the case. 
There was the criticism that we allowed the French to have unlimited 
small submarines and unlimited small cruisers, and that by their 
being unlimited we had apparently conferred some immunity upon 
the French Government which they did not possess at present. All 
that line of criticism rested upon the fallacy that the critics were 
comparing what was proposed to be done in the compromise with 
some ideal that had not been attained. The only fair comparison 
was with the existing state of things. The French could build now 
as many cruisers and submarines, both big and small, as they chose, 
and the only question we had to consider was whether we could make 
some arrangement that would put some limitation upon this un- 
limited building. 

It was well known that the original proposal was to have nine 
categories of warships which would have covered every class of 
combatant vessel, and that they should have all been submitted 
to limitation. Of course, they would have preferred to have had 
what they originally proposed, but when they were trying to arrange 
matters between a conflict of views, surely it was a commonplace 
that they must give and take. Mr. MacDonald had spoken on 
the previous day as if the very fact of giving away a position they 
had once taken up was in itself something wrong. 

The critics of the Government did not realize that the only alterna- 
tive to some such arrangement as was embodied in the Anglo- 
French compromise was to confess that nothing at all could be done 
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in the direction of disarmament. That compromise, had it been 
acceptable, would have extended the Washington Agreement of 1921 
alittlefurther. It would have added two additional classes—cruisers 
carrying the heaviest guns and the largest submarines. His Majesty’s 
Government realized that from the point of view of national security, 
if we could imagine a time when we would be, as we had been in 
the past, at war with France, an unlimited number of small sub- 
marines infesting the Channel would be a great danger to us; so 
much so, indeed, that it would be more in our interest than in the 
interest of the United States that there should be a limitation of 
small cruisers. This country had, in fact, more than once proposed 
to go further than that and abolish submarines altogether. The 
simple fact was that we could not get it. 

He noticed that Viscount Grey at a luncheon the other day made 
a very moderate speech, of which, with one exception, he could not 
complain. The noble Lord on that occasion referred, as others had 
to the proposal under the compromise in regard to cruisers, and 
said that what the Government were proposing to do was to arrange 
with the French something which the United States had already 
rejected. The noble viscount said that was very ‘“‘simple,’’ by 
which he no doubt meant imbecile. That was not strictly accurate. 
The proposal in the compromise was not exactly what the United 
States had rejected. The cruiser proposal that had been supported 
by the United States was that cruisers of 10,000 tons were necessary 
to meet their needs. Two reasons were given. First, that cruisers 
of that size could be armed with an 8-inch gun, and secondly, that 
they were wanted because in the absence of naval bases they were 
vessels of a large cruising range. The compromise arranged with 
the French did not propose to limit vessels on account of their ton- 
nage; it proposed to limit them on account of the size of their guns. 
Consequently, supposing the United States had seen their way to 
accept it, there would have been no limitation whatever of those 
large cruisers, provided they were not armed with 8-inch guns. In 
other words, one of the conditions laid down by the United States 
would have been satisfied—the one on which they laid the most 
emphasis. The other condition, admittedly, would not have been 
satisfied, and to that extent only were the proposals of the com- 
promise at variance with what the United States had previously said. 

It was said that suspicions had been aroused by the proposed 
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compromise. He had seen no trace of it. On the contrary, the 
representations received from the other nations had been perfectly 
courteous and friendly. In the American reply there was a suggestion 
for keeping the door open for further discussion. The suggestion 
they put before his Majesty’s Government was one which the United 
States must have been perfectly well aware the Government had 
already considered and rejected. His Majesty’s Government did 
not in the least complain of that. On the contrary, that suggestion 
of the American Government would be carefully considered by his 
Majesty’s Government, to see whether, either with or without amend- 
ment, it did not open the way for further consideration of the ques- 
tion of disarmament. 

He denied that the failure of these negotiations had been a set-back 
todisarmament. They were merely back in exactly the same position 
as if they had not made these proposals for compromise at all. 
They had now to find some other means of advance. The Govern- 
ment had made no commitments of any sort or kind. As to the last 
paragraph in the French Note, which Lord Thomson had said it 
was impossible should remain unanswered if an answer had been 
sent, it would have appeared in the White Paper. No answer was 
sent to it, for a very good reason. It was a very disagreeable thing 
among friends, whether they be nations or ladies, to be obliged to 
repel advances, and his Majesty’s Government felt that while that 
particular paragraph in the Note was vaguely expressed and did not 
make any specific proposal, it might appear to suggest something in 
the nature of a closer political alliance, a formal political alliance, 
rather than a mere attitude of friendliness or entente which existed 
between the two countries. His Majesty’s Government thought 
that their silence would be perfectly understood in that matter and 
he did not doubt that it had been understood. 

The question of military reservists was one of the matters upon 
which his Majesty’s Government would have to give instructions 
to their delegates before very long. They were under no obligations 
on the matter, and could if they liked alter their attitude and insist 
upon their own view, but he could not encourage Lord Thomson 
to think that they were likely to do so. Such an attitude would be 
absolutely futile. His Majesty’s Government had not altered their 
view and were still opposed to conscription. They held that the 
limitation of land armies must be very partial and probably to a 
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large extent ineffective unless they brought into the limitations the 
trained reservists. But that was not the view not only of France 
but of practically all the military nations on the Continent. From 
conversations he had had with many Frenchmen, some of them of 
great eminence, he had been surprised to learn that they regarded 
universal military service not merely as a military question, but as 
a social and political question and part and parcel of democracy. 
Therefore, altogether apart from the question of disarmament, they 
would find it perfectly hopeless to try to move France and the other 
military nations of the Continent to take a different view. The 
only result of doing so would be that.no agreement on disarmament 
would be possible. Continental nations contended that they were 
carrying out a large measure of disarmament by a totally different 
method—namely, that of cutting down the length of service with the 
Colours by which their defensive strength was reduced. It was very 
disappointing that these negotiations had not given the very large 
fillip to disarmament which would have resulted from success. But 
his Majesty’s Government did not despair. They were absolutely 
convinced of the supreme importance of promoting disarmament, 
both from a national and an international point of view. 

ViscouNT GREY OF FALLODON said that in his speech the other day 
he had said something which entitled people to search for alternatives 
to the epithet which he actually used in regard to his Majesty’s 
Government. He thought that the epithet which he actually used 
was “simple in the least favourable sense of the word,” and he did 
not think that Lord Cushendun was quite right in speaking as if 
he (Lord Grey) had deliberately said “imbecile.” 

Lorp CUSHENDUN said he did not complain of it. 

Viscount GREy said that the Government ought to have known 
that the proposal in the naval compromise about cruisers would be un- 
acceptable to the United States. He had followed the proceedings 
at the Three-Power Naval Conference at Geneva, and he even 
wrote a letter to The Times when the Conference broke down. It 
seemed to him that those who were negotiating the compromise in 
Paris were thinking entirely of what had taken place in the Pre- 
paratory Commission for Disarmament and had forgotten altogether 
what took place at the Three-Power Naval Conference. When he 
read the proposals made in the Anglo-French compromise it seemed 
to him absolutely certain that the United States would reject them, 
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because they were the very point which broke down the Three-Power 
Naval Conference. 

He did not quarrel with the method adopted by the Government 
in discussing the matter separately in Paris, but what seemed unfortu- 
nate was that, having adopted that method, they came to the con- 
clusion they did, which was certain not to further the cause of general 
naval disarmament. The more untoward the consequences had been, 
the more anxious we ought to be to get over those consequences. He 
welcomed most sincerely Lord Salisbury’s statement* yesterday 
that the compromise was at anend. The statement of Lord Cushen- 
dun on August 30 was borne out entirely by the contents of the White 
Paper. There was no agreement, there was no treaty; it was a 
preliminary compromise between two Governments which would 
depend upon whether other nations accepted it. 

He took it that what was meant by saying that the Anglo-French 
compromise was at an end was that we were perfectly free to press 
for the particular form of naval limitations which suited our interests, 
and that the French were free from any obligation to support us 
if those limitations did not agree with their views. In the same way, 
in regard to trained reservists, the French were free to adhere to 
their views, but it ought to be clearly understood that they must 
not necessarily receive our support for those views. He took it that 
the whole compromise, naval and military, was at an end, and he 
accepted the assurance of the Government. After the suspicion that 
had been engendered, some definite, striking statement was required 
and the statement that the compromise was at an end was the most 
that they could get at the moment. He hoped that that statement 
would be corroborated in Paris. The British and French Govern- 
ments might also agree each to send a communication to the United 
States, Italy, and Japan stating that, in view of the replies that had 
been received, the Anglo-French compromise was at an end, and 
would no longer be put forward as a basis for discussion. 

Even those of them who had felt most strongly that the com- 
promise had given a check to discussions about disarmament ought 

* The Opposition concentrated their inquiries upon the nature and present status of the 
Anglo-French compromise. Lord Salisbury thereupon explained that it was not, and never 
had been, a pact, but only a suggestion as to a possible approach towards disarmament 
jointly submitted to other Powers. Owing to their reception of it, its career was un- 
doubtedly ended. He could only regret both its failure and the criticism of a policy which 
consisted in forming provisional agreements between some of the parties interested in dis- 
armament and communicating them to the rest, because such criticism appeared to block 
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to realize that it was only logical for them, if the compromise was 
declared to be at an end, not to keep it alive themselves by continuing 
to discuss it in this country. What we wanted to do now was to get 
over the bad consequences abroad, and other Governments ought 
to regard the matter as now being one in which an entirely fresh start 
had been made. They ought to regard the slate as being clean, and 
whatever they might have felt about the Anglo-French naval com- 
promise, they ought to recognize that there was really no intention 
in it except that of promoting general agreement, and that there was 
not intended to be any secrecy about it. 

He thought other Governments might take note of the fact that 
although they might doubt the wisdom of this Anglo-French Naval 
Agreement and the manner in which it had been handled, it was 
something of which a clean breast had been made. He hoped they 
would feel, especially the United States and Italy, that as they had 
rejected what had been proposed it was even more incumbent upon 
them, knowing now the views of the British and French Governments, 
to do what they could to make us acquainted with what possible 
thing they could see which would produce general agreement. 

Viscount CECcIL said he disagreed with the suggestion that what 
had occurred was so serious that nothing further could be done for 
several years. He was quite ready to admit that this was what Lord 
Grey had called an isolated blunder, but he would venture to say that 
these isolated blunders were getting rather too frequent. In regard 
to the controversy in which he was personally concerned last year, 
he hoped their lordships would forgive him the rather human inclina 
tion to say, “‘I told youso.”’ He was told from the front Government 
bench that his resignation was quite causeless and due to a fit of 
temper, but he could not help thinking that subsequent events had 
shown that there were really very serious grounds of dispute between 
them and that he was not wholly wrong. There was at that time, and 
there still was to some extent, a wrong way of approaching these 
questions. Undoubtedly the issue between us and the United States 
was the extent to which small cruisers should be allowed. In this 
last proposal it was suggested that there should be no limitation of 
small cruisers. It was no use making a proposition that went to the 
very root of the objection which led to the breaking down of the 
Three-Powers Conference. Why was the American attitude so 
critical of our desire to have a large number of these small cruisers? 
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It was because they thought that they could not reach on those 
terms what they called numerical and mathematical equality. What 
really disquieted American opinion was that they thought they saw 
in this new agreement what would make it difficult to assert this 
doctrine of equality of Fleets. 

He begged the Government not to treat the question of disarma- 
ment as a matter solely for their technical advisers, military or naval. 
It was a question of grave national policy which must be laid down 
by the civil advisers of the Crown, acting on their own responsibility, 
after, of course, collecting such information which they required from 
their technical advisers. He felt very strongly that unless this was 
done, they should never succeed in reducing armaments. 

Ear. RUSSELL said the Government could not control the irrespon- 
sible Press of their own country, much less the irresponsible Press of 
foreign countries. To that extent the Government were entitled to 
sympathy. But they were not entitled to any sympathy for the 
blunder they had made in entering on the agreement at all. It must 
have been known or ought to have been known that the naval part 
of the agreement would be unacceptable to the United States. The 
cause of disarmament had received a setback from this unfortunate 
incident. The best way of getting rid of the compromise, now that it 
was dead and buried, was to say no more about it, and try to start 
afresh. If the spirit of the Prime Minister’s recent speech at the 
Albert Hall animated the Government, and if they would translate 
that spirit into action rather more successfully than hitherto, they 
would all have reason to be satisfied. 

Lorp THOMSON withdrew his motion. 
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